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JUMBA was squat- 
A ting on his crossed 
heels, with his 
thick forearms across his 
muscle-knotted chest. He 
was listening to a min- 
strel wizard, who held 
forth in front of the Hut 
of the Strangers on the 
iniquities of the whites, 
especially of the white 
called commissioner, who 
went up and down the 
delta streams in a fire 
canoe and swooped down 
unexpectedly on the na- \ 
tive villages and acted 
with authority. 

‘“‘Who are the whites 
that they should interfere 
with our ancient laws 
and customs? Why do 
they come to power over 
us?” the minstrel fiercely 
demanded. 

Ajumba pricked up his 
ears. He knew what the 
minstrel was going to say 
next; in fact, the min- 
strel had been saying it 
over and over for two 
moons; but Ajumba 
never tired of hearing it 
again. 

‘‘The whites have the 
calabash of knowledge, ’’ 
declaimed the wizard and 
went on to tell how it 
came about. ‘‘In the be- 
ginning the good juju 
[God] called before him 
the first black, who was 
the father of all the blacks, 
and the first white, who was 
the father of all the whites. 
He put before them two cala- 
bashes. One held all the good 
things of the earth—the abundant fruits 
and the rich land, the hunting forests 
and the river of the big fish, and the 
other held the Book of Knowledge. 
Then the good juju gave the black the 
first choice, and the black chose the good 
things. But of what use were they when 
the white man got the Book of Knowl- 
edge? That is how he comes to power 
over us and takes the good things. Does 
he not hunt the elephants in our forests 
for their ivory ? Does he not gather our 
fruits and oils and rubber and send 
them over the big water to white man’s 
country? And does not this commis- 
sioner make laws before which we must 
bow ?”’ 

Whenever Ajumba heard that, he 
was consumed with rage and jealousy 
of the whites ; but mostly he was think- 
ing of the minstrel’s purpose in staying 
on at the village and singing his Song 
of Hate. There was something myste- 
rious going on. When the minstrel sang, 
his cunning weasel eyes would fasten 
on a man in his audience, and he would 
sing to that man, as if he were trying 
to stir him to rage against the whites. 
Generally he succeeded. Then, Ajumba 
had noticed, the man would go with 
the minstrel to the hut of the wizard 
priest in the forest, where he was ini- 
tiated into something terrible, for when 
he returned to the village his forehead 


known as the Mark of the Three Lines. 
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DRAWN BY JOHN EDWIN JACKSON 


THE COMMISSIONER'S FACE SUDDENLY GREW SERIOUS, AND HIS EYES FOCUSED 
ON THE MARK OF THE THREE LINES 
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forth, with his head incased in the skull of a 
crocodile and his hideously painted body hung 
all over with foul charms, Ajumba, groveling 
abjectly, dared not look up. 

‘‘O great wizard,’’ cried the minstrel, ‘‘here 
is one who hateth the whites!’’ 

‘*] hate! 1 h-a-t-el’’ cried Ajumba, greatly 
worked up over the solemn mummery. 

‘*Wilt thou take the oath before juju to kill ?’’ 
demanded the wizard in a voice made awesome 
by being thrown through a hollowed stick. 

‘‘Give me the oath! Give me the Mark of 
the Three Lines!’’ Ajumba answered eagerly 
and, getting on his knees, threw back his head 
and presented his forehead to a cruel knife 
that the wizard took from his girdle. 

Ajumba did not shrink or make any outcry ; 
he felt a fierce glory when the blood ran down 
his face. The wizard caught it in an earthen 
bowl, which he then placed in Ajumba’s left 
hand; in his right he put the knife, and made 
him repeat the words of the oath, thus: 

‘*I swear by this my blood to kill the white 
man who interfereth with the ancient laws and 
customs of the blacks, and if I do fail then 
shall this knife expiate me before juju with 


| my own life. 1 swear to keep secret this oath 
jand tell no man. I swear to keep secret the 
had three deep gashes, which were | 


The man would swagger round impor- | 
tantly, and the wizard gave it out that | cath in his deep gutturals.: Then the wizard 


meaning of the Mark of the Three Lines. I 
swear before juju.’’ 
With terrible emphasis Ajumba growled the 
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up the river; and if he went down to the white 
trader, where he had heard that the commis- 
sioner often stayed, the whites would see that 
he had no business there—that he brought noth- 
ing to barter—and would be suspicious. 

That was the problem he faced for several 
days. Then there happened into the village a 


party of rubber gatherers. They came out of | 


the depths of the forest, with only their mealie 


pots, their bark girdles, the rubber they had | 


cupped from the wild trees, and a few assagais 
to fight off the wild animals. They were of a 
different tribe, and so they entered the village 
with their hands outstretched and the palms 
turned upward, coming ‘‘open palms’’—that 
is, unarmed and friendly. They wished to hire 
a big canoe to take them to the white trader 
to barter their rubber for cotton strips. 

When their eyes fell on Ajumba they laughed 
at his curious long arms. Ajumba was the 
longest-armed man of his tribe, although they 
all had extraordinarily long arms because for 
many generations they had lived in the trees, 
up which they swung like monkeys for the 
nuts and the fruits that grew in the tops, and 


when the rainy season was on and the jungle | 


was a Swamp they traveled by swinging from 
branch to branch; but even at that Ajumba 
was a freak among them, and so the rubber 
hunters laughed. Then they spoke a while 


|in their own dialect; and finally they offered 
| Ajumba a cotton strip if he would go to the 


those who carried the Mark of the | painted the tip of the knife with what he called | white trader with them. 


Three Lines were under the protection | | death magic, but which was really venom ex- 
of juju, which meant that if anyone | tracted from a snake, and warned Ajumba to | 
did them harm or stole from their yam | hide it in his loin cloth and not to use it for | 
patches his limbs would wither away. | any other purpose than that to which it was 
Ajumba was jealous of those favored | consecrated. 
ones, and he made up his mind that} Not until Ajumba was back in the village) 
he wanted the Mark of the Three Lines. | did he realize the terrible responsibility he 
So he got up and joined the minstrel’s | had assumed. Not that he thought much about 
audience, and stood there until the old | killing a man, for human life is not much 
man’s eyes came his way and noticed | valued among African savages; but to kill a 
him intently listening. Then the min- | white man was a different thing, for the whites 
strel preached directly at Ajumba. | | had the calabash of knowledge, which gave 
Presently the old man made him a sign | | them powerful magic. And how was he to 
to follow and led him along the trail to | reach the commissioner? Ajumba might have | 
the forest hut. When the wizard came | to wait many moons before the fire canoe came 


| barter palaver,’’ 


‘*‘What do you want of me?’’ he asked sus- 
piciously. 

But they only laughed, as if they had thought 
of some great joke. ‘‘We want you in the 
their spokesman said. 

Ajumba did not see of what use he would be 
in a barter palaver, but he did see that here 
was his chance perhaps of getting at the com- 
missioner and fulfilling his dreadful oath. So 
he boarded the canoe with them, and on the 
trip down the river was interested to observe 
them boil the raw rubber in clay pots over 


|chareoal braziers and artfully adulterate it 


with earth of the same color. Ajumba feared 
that the white trader by his magic would 
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| the rubber men used Ajumba—or used 
| his long arms. 


| gazing dumfounded at Ajumba, whose 
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discover the trick; but 
most of the time he was 
thinking of the ‘‘ death 
knife’’ in his loin cloth 
and of the commissioner. 
He would have liked to 
forget it and be happy 
until the time came, but 
he could not budge his 
mind from it. 

When they came to the ps) 
trader’s station his heart % 
leaped at the sight of the 
commissioner’s steam 
launch moored to the 
bank. His blood did not 
race and tingle as it did 
when on a hunt he sight- 
ed his quarry. He felt 
only a sulky, sullen, 
vicious determination to 
carry out his solemn oath 
to juju. When the canoe 
slushed in the mud bank 
he saw the commissioner 
himself, a tall, thin, wiry 
man, come down from 
a sheet - iron house over 
the barter store. From 
that moment Ajumba 
waited and watched for 
his chance. All else that 
happened was secondary. 
He saw the rubber gath- 
erers take the cooled balls 
of rubber, about the 
size of a man’s head, 
and place them in a row 
on top of the bank for 
the trader’s inspection. 
Just as Ajumba had ex- 
pected, the trader’s magic 

discovered the adulteration. 
The man cut a ball into halves 
and inspected it through a 
magnifying glass, which with 
a laugh he handed to the head 
rubber hunter and told him to take a 
look. The man took the glass with trem- 
bling hands, for it, too, was magic, and 
when he saw how it showed up the 
dirt adulterations he dropped it as if 
it had burned him. 

‘*Well, what d’ye know about that,’’ 
the trader said to the commissioner. 
‘*Fancy the rascals’ trying to pull that 
old trick on me.’’ 

Ajumba pressed through the rubber 
mé€n, curious to see the glass; but one 
of the men pushed him back, whisper- 
ing to him to keep his long arms out 
| of sight. Ajumba wondered what his 
long arms had to do with it. 

‘“They don’t seem ashamed at being 
exposed in their thieving trick,’’ said 
the commissioner. 

‘“*Thieving nothing!’’ scoffed the 
trader. ‘‘ It’s merely business with 
them, quite legitimate if they can get 
by with it; and I guess they are no 
worse when it comes to adulterating 
goods than we are back home.’’ 

Then he made barter palaver. All 
| the while Ajumba watched them and 
waited his chance. He saw that he 
| could do nothing yet, in broad daylight, 
| with two white men, both with revolv- 
|ers at their hips. So he listened to the 
| palaver, still wondering what part the 

rubber men wanted him to play in it. 
| He had not long to wonder. The trader 
| agreed to give eight cotton strips for 
| the rubber, and they all went up to the 
barter store, where the trader took 
down a big bolt of cotton and started to 
measure off eight strips each the length 
of the stretch of his two arms. Then 
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‘*Ho, massa!’’ said their spokesman. 
‘*Here is our measure. Eight strips, 
the length of a man’s reach, is our 
bargain. ’’ 

‘*Not on your life!’’ cried the trader, 


hands hung lower than his knees. 

‘*A bargain is a bargain!’’ cried the 
rubber men in unison. 

The commissioner roared with laugh- 
ter. ‘‘They’ve got the goods on you, 
Taylor,’’ he declared, enjoying the 
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S Margaret Hardy made her way slowly 
A through the high school auditorium, 
she was congratulated on every side. 

‘*Q mother, isn’t it just too glorious!’’ she 
cried when she reached the front entrance, 
where Mrs. Hardy was waiting for her. ‘‘I 
hoped to get second place maybe, but I never 
dreamed of getting first place. And it isn’t 
only the money, but the honor; and then to 
beat Denton, too. They always laugh be- 
cause our school is smaller, but we’ve shown 
them this time. ’’ 

Mrs. Hardy smiled at the excited face. 
‘*Twenty-five dollars is a lot of money,’’ 
she said. ‘‘What are you going to buy with 
it?’’ 

‘*T can think of lots of things I want,’’ 
said Margaret quickly, ‘‘something for all 
the family, and—and—with graduation and 
Fern’s wedding and all, there’ll be a lot to 
buy.”’ 

Mrs. Hardy smiled at the enthusiasm, and 
then answered seriously, ‘‘It will go a long 
way if you plan carefully, and it will help 
us all in these expensive days.’’ 

‘*T’ll be careful, mumsey,’’ promised Mar- 
garet as they reached the house. ‘‘ Just wait 
and see how far I’ll make it go.’’ 

The next afternoon Louise Hill and Mar- 
garet started gayly uptown after school. 
Margaret’s fair face still wore the flush of 
victory. She was not vainer than any other 
girl; but the praise she had received made 
her realize that, temporarily at least, she was 
the central figure among her schoolmates. 

Every year Fairfield, Denton, Hobart and 
Richmond met in a declamatory contest, 
and this year Margaret Hardy had won the 
honors for Fairfield. To make the contest 
more interesting, old Judge Fairfield had 
offered prizes, twenty-five dollars to the best 
and ten dollars to the second. It was the spend- 
ing of her prize money that was temporarily 
Margaret’s main object in life. 

‘*What are you going to get ?’’ Louise asked, 
slipping her arm through Margaret’s. ‘‘If I 
were you, I’d get a yellow dress with slippers 
to match for the athletic ball. You’d look great 
in yellow.’’ 

Mr. Hill owned the flour mill, and money 
had no value to his only daughter. 

Margaret’s eyes sparkled; then the light 
faded again. ‘‘I’d like to mighty well, but it 
would be selfish. You see, I want to get some- 
thing for each and every member. of the family 
and something especially nice for Fern. She’ll 
be married right after graduation, and she’s 
the first of us to go, except Bob.’’ 

‘*T’ll help you choose the things, if you want | 
me to. Where are you carrying the money ?’’ 

‘*In my pocket. I have so little money that | 
I never needed a purse. ’’ 

‘*Let me put it in mine,’’ suggested Louise. | 
‘*Tt will be safer, and you can put your mind | 
on the buying. ’’ 

The transfer was made, and the girls entered | 
Keith-Burton’s department store. Bundle after | 
bundle was pushed across the counter as Louise 
carefully took in the change. 

‘* Just look at those cutey waists, Margaret!’’ 
exclaimed Louise, when the shopping was com- | 
pleted. ‘‘Isn’t that a dream,’’ pointing to a| 
yellow crape, ‘‘and it is only four dollars and | 
seventy-five cents! I paid seven for mine. | 
Wouldn’t it be just the thing to wear to the 
Saturday Musical Club?’’ 

‘*They are lovely,’’ Margaret: agreed, look- | 
ing at them longingly. ‘‘I’m to play next week, 
and I was wondering what to wear. But—how | 
much money have I spent, Lou?’’ 

‘*T haven’t kept absolute account, but I’d | 
guess about six or seven dollars,’’ Louise an- 
swered carelessly. ‘‘And you haven’t bought 
a thing for yourself, either. ’’ 

‘‘Nor for Fern,’’ added Margaret. 

‘*You must have nearly twenty dollars left. 
Suit yourself, of course, but it’s a wonderful 
bargain. ’’ 

In the end the wonderful bargain found its 
way into Margaret’s shopping bag, and the 
girls started for home. 

As they passed Howard’s, Margaret stopped. 

‘*Come in and have some ice cream—on me,’’ | 
she said, laughing. ‘‘I don’t win twenty-five | 
dollars every day. Perhaps I never shallagain.’? | 





| studies. Before she had translated a page of 


| within the next ten days, the agent said, and 
she could pay the remaining six dollars and 


“WHAT A MESS: I'VE MADE OF IT!.. 


they went in they found Helen Beck 
and Addie Porter there, and Mar- 
garet included them in her treat. 
She owed it to them, she told herself, 
and she still had a lot of money. 

It was nearly six o’clock when Mar- 
garet reached home, and it was not 
until Louise was out of sight that she realized 
that her friend still had her money. It was 
safe, of course; and if she did not have it, she 
could not spend it. 

When the excitement of opening the parcels 
was over, Mr. and Mrs. Hardy and Fern went 
out to pay a call and Margaret began her 


her French, the doorbell rang. 

It was an agent, who apologized profusely 
for calling in the evening, but added that his 
time was limited and his books were such a 
bargain. Margaret listened intently, for books 
were a hobby of hers. He was selling, he ex- 
plained, a set of Dickens for eight dollars and 
ninety-five cents. Dickens! Margaret’s favorite 
author. The agent was persuasive, the induce- 
ment great, and before Margaret knew it she 
had said, ‘‘I’d take it, but I haven’t the money 
in the house. ’’ 

Two dollars and her signature would bind 
the bargain, the agent assured her. Margaret 
thought for a minute, then ran into the dining 
room and came back with two dollars—egg 
money, which her mother always kept in the 
silver pitcher. The books would be delivered 


ninety-five cents to the collector. 

When the agent had gone Margaret returned 
to her studies, but a feeling of uneasiness was 
mixed with her elation at having obtained the 
coveted set of Dickens. Twenty-five dollars 
was a lot of money, and she surely had at least 
fifteen dollars left. She would get her money 
from Louise in the morning and be very 
careful how she spent what remained of it. 












But in the morning Louise was not at school. 
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When Margaret telephoned to learn 
the reason, Mrs. Hill answered. 
Louise seemed feverish, she said, 
and they had thought it best to 
keep her at home; it might be only 
a cold or it might be something more 
serious. 

Margaret hung up the receiver 
thoughtfully. She had wanted to know her 
exact financial condition before buying any- 
thing for Fern; but she knew she had fifteen 
dollars, and even after paying for the books 
she would have almost ten. 

On her way home from school she stopped 
at Miss Wagner’s china shop to look at dishes. 
Miss Wagner painted her china to suit the 
order. Margaret soon found a beautiful little 
set—sugar bowl, cream pitcher and tea stand. 
When Miss Wagner described a wild-rose de- 
sign with which she could decorate it, Margaret 
declared that it just suited her. She was about 
to ask the price when three of her classmates, 
going by arm in arm, knocked on the window ; 
immediately she forgot everything except that 
she wanted to go up the street with them. 

‘*Paint the set as quickly as possible, Miss 
Wagner, and send it up, please!’’ she cried 
and ran out to overtake her friends. 

On her way home, after she had left the 
girls, Margaret remembered that she had failed 
to ask the price of the set. 

‘*It will be about four dollars, I guess,’’ she 
thought. ‘‘That leaves me six. ’’ 

Several days later Louise appeared at school 
and between classes slipped Margaret her 
money. Margaret took it eagerly; she saw 
some folded bills and some coins, and she 


‘slipped them into her pocket without counting 


them. 

‘*Three fives, and a silver dollar and five 
cents,’’ she thought. ‘‘Sixteen dollars—even 
more than I thought. ’’ 

A few minutes after she had reached home 
that night the doorbell rang, and Tom, who 
had arrived at the inquisitive age, rushed to 
the door and returned with a large square box. 


‘*Tt’s marked ‘China,’’’ he said cheer- 

fully. ‘‘Guess it’s what you got for Fern.’’ 

Margaret groaned ; Mrs. Hardy looked pro- 
voked, Fern tolerant, and the rest amused. 

‘*That is the way all of my secrets go,’’ 
Margaret said resignedly. ‘‘We might as 
well open it now, since Tom acts like a town 
crier.’’ 

She carefully unwrapped the bundle and 
took out the three pieces of china, exqui- 
sitely designed and painted in pink and 
cream and gold. At the bottom of the box 
was a little slip of paper, which Margaret 
drew out and glanced at secretly. What she 
saw took her breath away. She received 
Fern’s kiss and thanks half-heartedly and 
then slipped as quietly as possible from the 
room and ran upstairs. She wanted to be 
alone, to think and to figure a little. 

It was there that Mrs. Hardy found her 
half an hour later, seated on the bed with 
a tablet in front of her and a handful of 
silver in her lap. Being an experienced and 
sensible woman, Mrs. Hardy took in the 
situation at once, but she waited for Mar- 
garet to speak. At the end of the explana- 
tion, she smiled quietly. 

**So twenty-five dollars didn’t go so far 
as you thought,’’ she said gently. ‘‘Let me 
see just how bad it is.’’ 

Margaret handed her the tablet with dumb 
eloquence. It was as follows: 


Gloves Mother . . $2.00 
Perfume . Helen 1.00 
Comfort Kit . Bob . 1.75 
Book . Father 1.00 
ror Beth . 1.25 
Roller Skates Tom . 2.00 

$9.00 


Here Margaret broke in: ‘‘And Louise 
told me I had spent about six dollars, and 
I cut it down to five and kept thinking I 
had about twenty dollars left.’’ She ran her 
fingers idly through the silver. in. her lap. ‘‘I 
don’t mind that, though; it’s the next that’s 
dreadful. ’’ 
Mrs. Hardy continued reading the list. 


Silk Waist Myself - $4.75 
Sash and Fringe Myself 2.70 
Ice Cream ‘s 60 
Set of Books Myself 8.95 
Red Cross Myself . . 1.00 
Class Dues . . Myself . , 1.00 
Dishes for Fern ce 8.00 
$27.00 

Previously Spent 9.00 
$36.00 


‘* And how much have you left?’’ Mrs. 
Hardy said. 

Margaret looked at the handful of money. 

‘*Five dollars and ninety-five cents. Five 
miserable little tiny dollars and ninety-five 
cents, and I owe sixteen dollars and ninety-_ 
five cents. O mother! I thought I was so smart 
and generous and sensible, and what a mess 
I’ve made of it! I owe eleven dollars that I 
don’t possess and never did possess. Whatever 
shall I do?’’ 

And Margaret buried her head on her 
mother’s shoulder and cried. 

When the storm had subsided, Mrs. Hardy 
dried the girl’s eyes. 

‘*Your father and I talked it all over the 
other evening. I wanted to warn you, but your 
father advised me not to. He said every girl 
should learn the value of money and that there 
was no better teacher than actual experience. ’’ 

‘*That doesn’t help me pay eleven dollars 
that I haven’t got,’’ Margaret interrupted. 

‘*Your father said he intended to give you 
ten dollars for a graduation present,’’ Mrs. 
Hardy added calmly. ‘‘ Perhaps he will advance 
it to you now. The other dollar will have to 
come from your allowance. I know it will be 
hard now when you want so many things, but 
it will be best in the end.’’ 

Margaret frowned slightly and was silent 
for several minutes. 

‘*There’s a prize offered for the best essay 
in French in -May,’’ she said, squaring her 
shoulders. ‘‘It’s only five dollars, but I have 
a lot of respect for five dollars now. I stand a 
chance of getting it; and if I win it, I’ll stretch 
it until it breaks. ’’ 

‘*That is better than having it break you, 
my dear,’’ said Mrs. Hardy with a smile. 





trader’s discomfiture. ‘‘A bargain’s a bargain. 
You can’t back away from it.’’ 

‘*T guess they’ve fooled me this time,’’ said 
the trader, with a laugh. ‘‘All right, rubber 
men, let your long-armed friend mark off the 
cotton. ’’ 

‘*Great Scott, did you ever see such arms!’’ | 
said the commissioner as he watched Ajumba 
measure the cloth. ‘‘Why, the fellow has the 
reach of a gorilla, and almost the strength, I 
should say. I’d hate to find myself in that em- | 
brace; he doesn’t look overfriendly to me.’’ 

Ajumba did not understand a word of that, 
but he did see that the commissioner was 
eying him narrowly, and he felt that his magic | 
was revealing to him the oath and his mission. 
That feeling was confirmed when the commis- 
sioner’s face suddenly grew serious, and his 
eyes focused on the Mark of the Three Lines. 

‘*Now, what does that mark mean?’’ he 
asked the trader. ‘‘It isn’t a tribal mark, for 
I have met it at several villages in widely | 
scattered parts of the delta. By Jove, I 


| my protection. Now, tell me, why do you carry 
| that mark ?’’ 


shouldn’t be surprised if it were the mark of | 
one of those mischievous secret societies whose 
doings I’d give much to know more of.’”’ 
Upon which he dropped into the dialect and 
questioned A jumba. 

‘‘Why do you carry that mark on your fore- 
head ?”’ 

Ajumba maintained a sullen silence. Not 
even torture would make him break his oath 
of secrecy. But the white man spoke kindly. 

‘*You have nothing to fear. You are under 


But Ajumba’s oath was to juju, and if he 
should break it not even white man’s magic | 
could protect him from the wrath of juju. He 
blurted out angrily: | 

‘*You come to steal the land of the blacks!’’ 

The commissioner made a sharp guess, 

‘*So that’s the lay,’’ he presently said. ‘‘The 
Three Lines is the mark of a secret society to 
expel the whites. Come, Long Arms, you had | 





Ajumba showed his ugly teeth, and his right 
hand stole toward his loin cloth; but the white 
man’s magic read his intention. With a sudden 
movement the commissioner caught his wrist, 
and at the same moment two native policemen 
in the employ of the store jumped from behind 
and pinioned his long arms. The commissioner 
tore away the loin cloth and exposed the knife, 
while the police tied Ajumba’s wrists behind 
him and then ran an end of the rope down to 
his ankles, to which they allowed just enough 
slack to enable him to shuffle along. 

The commissioner showed the trader the 
poison on the tip of the knife and said that he 
was going right to the heart of the conspiracy 
before it got too big to handle. He asked the 
rubber men where they had picked up Ajumba. 
The blacks eagerly disclaimed any connection 
with him and his conspiracy, saying that at 
the village they had noticed Ajumha’s long 
arms and had broucht him with them to trick 
the trader. Satisfied with the information, the 


better tell me, for I have ways of finding out. ’’ | commissioner went to his fire canoe and steamed 





for the village. After the trader had paid the 
blacks the eight long lengths of cotton, the 
police put Ajumba into a jail. 

Ajumba knew now that it was all over with 
him. Presently the white man would come 
and cut off his head. He thought of escape; 
but although he might reach his strong teeth 
to the rope at his ankles and free his feet, he 
could not free his wrists behind his back. And 
even if he should get rid of the rope, he could 
not get out of the jail, which was made of cor- 
rugated iron and had only one small window, 
far too small for him to squeeze through. So 
he sat down and stoically waited for the white 
man to come and cut off his head. 

He was not afraid, but he felt sad to think 
that he should never more hunt or fish, or tease 
the parrots in the jungle, or watch the tom-tom 
dance. He would be a spirit in ‘‘ Abambo,’’— 
ghostland,—and he felt that he was not going 
to like that. Still it was fate and could not be 
helped. He sat hunched on the sand floor of 
the jail like a great black toad. As hour after 
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hour dragged away and no white man came, 
he decided that he was being reserved for some 
festival. Then one of the native police came 
and brought him a calabash of mealies, some 
plantains and a pitcher of water. The black 
freed Ajumba’s hands, but was careful when 
he went out to lock the iron door. 

Ajumba did not understand. Why all this 
kindness to a prisoner? He was suspicious: 
perhaps the food was juju—poisoned. He let 
it alone. Another hour dragged by, and the 
little window began to darken with the shadow 
of night. He longed to see the outside world. 
Being confined like this was irksome to his 
free nature. So he reached his hands to the 
window sill and drew himself up. 

The compound was as peaceful as on a 
Sunday. The blacks squatted about their 
supper pots like hens round water basins, and 
like hens threw back their heads with each 
swallow. The trader sat on his balcony over 
the barter store reading a book. Ajumba won- 
dered what the commissioner was doing up at 
the village. It would be a trial of strength 
between the wizard’s magic and the white 
man’s, Ajumba decided. 

Suddenly he heard the shrill whistle of the 
launch. He saw its smoke and sparks up the 
river, and soon it raced into full view and ran 
to the trader’s beach. The tall commissioner 


* HELPI 


F the solidarity shown by the United States 
I in waging war be continued in the work 
of peace, ‘‘The people and the railways’’ 
will become as meaningless an expression as 
‘‘The people and the farmers’’ would be. Of 
the people are the two million employees of 





got out, and then to Ajumba’s uttermost amaze- 
ment the wizard minstrel and the wizard priest 
followed him. The priest no longer had his 
crocodile skull and all the trappings with 
which he had frightened Ajumba; in fact, he 
did not look frightful at all; he seemed simply 
the gray-wooled old man with a mean face 


that in fact he was. He followed the commis- | 


sioner as humbly as a whipped dog, and so, 
too, did the minstrel, who had been so brave 
in song against the whites. Ajumba felt that 
he had been tricked, cheated. Those two ras- 


cals had said that their juju was all-powerful. | 
They had lied—the white man had the greater ' 


magic. 

The commissioner led his prisoners toward 
the jail. The trader came down from his high 
baleony for a closer look at the wizards, and 
the commissioner said to him: 

‘*Scared it out of ’em. They’ve been swear- 
ing the niggers to kill off us whites. ’’ 

‘*How d’ye scare it out of ’em?’’ 

‘* Grabbed their heads and knocked ’em to- 
gether. ’’ 

By this time they had reached the jail. One 
of the guards unlocked the door, and the com- 
missioner flung in the minstrel and then the 
priest with as little ceremony as Ajumba would 
fling a speared fish to the bottom of his canoe. 

‘*It will be better not to leave them with the 








other chap,’’ said the trader. ‘‘They might 
think he squealed on ’em and take vengeance. ’’ 

‘* Vengeance! ’’ scoffed the commissioner. 
‘That long-armed savage could take the two 
of ’em in one hand and choke ’em. But we’ll 
have hfm out, all the same. He isn’t to blame, 
for he was imposed on by these rascals through 
his superstitious terror of juju.’’ 

Ajumba did not understand what was said, 
but he understood when the white man beck- 
oned him to come out. Then the trader saw 
the untouched food. | 

‘*He hasn’t eaten. 1’ll bet he’s scared it was 
poisoned,’’ he said, and took up the mealies 
and ate before Ajumba, to reassure him. 

Still sulky and suspicious, Ajumba watched 
him under his ape brows. He did not try to 
run. -It was useless to try to run away from 
the swift fire canoe and white man’s magic. 
He waited to see what they were going to do 
with him. He could see in the white men’s 
faces that they intended no harm to him. They 
were laughing at his ugliness and fears. Then 
the commissioner spoke to him in the dialect: 

‘*Look here, Long Arms, you can’t go back 
right away to your village, for your tribe will 
suspect that you betrayed them. Now tell me, 
what do you do—do you hunt or till or fish ?’’ 

‘*T fish!’’ said Ajumba in his growling tones. 





‘*Very well. Then you shall stay here and 
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frankly said that they 
did not know on what 
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the states is a thing of | 
shreds and patches. 


fish for the trader, and he will give you hut 
and give you food. What do you say?’’ 
Ajumba said nothing for a long time. He 
had to think, and thinking did not come easy 
to him. First, there were his suspicions that the 
offer hid something bad; but he looked round 
and saw that the blacks in the trader’s service 
seemed contented; moreover, in the faces of 
the whites he saw only smiling good will. 
‘*Sure I’ll keep him, ’’ said the trader. ‘‘If he 
gets loose, the rubber men will hire him over 
and over to measure off cloth, and I’ll soon be — 
bankrupt. We’ll civilize him, and some day I’1l 
send him to his tribe to open up a barter trade. ’’ 
Ajumba was still thinking. The whites, he 
told himself, are more powerful than juju; 
also there was once a man of his tribe called 
Ogo-the-Lazy, who was ‘‘boy’’ to a white man 
and who returned to the village rich in cottons 
and beads and a pocketknife, and became the 
biggest man in the village. So perhaps it would 
be a good thing to be the trader’s fisherman. 
Suddenly he made his decision. Flinging his 
long arm toward the calabash of mealies, he 
lifted with three fingers a portion to his mouth. 
That was his answer. The trader understood. 
He, too, lifted with three fingers a small portion 
of the mealies to his mouth, and thus, having 
eaten together, they were sworn friends. 
END OF THE SERIES. 
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the railways, and the facilities of transporta- 
tion will not keep pace with the needs of the 
United States, unless they are provided through 
taxation, There was a time when many rail- 
ways invested part of their earnings in addi- 
tional facilities. Increasing expenses compelled 





the railways who man the trains, adjust the 
signals, inspect and repair the road, the equip- 
ment and the buildings; of the people also are 
the officers who direct and coérdinate the work 
of the employees. The railways in their never- 
ceasing service carry from mine, forest and field 


basis they should be adjusted. 
The decisions of the courts on 
what constitutes a fair return 
on railway capital have said 
that both the value of the 
property and the value of the 


mate acquaintance with 
railways and their prob- 
lems. He accompanied the 
National Waterways Com- 
mission to Europe in 1909 
as traffic expert, and from 
1910 to 1914 he served as 
Director of the Bureau of 
Railway Economics. - 


At this present juncture it them to abandon that practice, and even the 
would be most opportune to | most prosperous railways now obtain new cap- 
begin the thorough study | ital from new investment. Now that all of the 
that will show how the rail- | capital must be obtained in the United States, 
ways can be best adapted to | the question arises whether it will not be better 
meet the best interests of | to encourage the railways to provide new cap- 





to mill and factory, and thence to wholesale 
and retail stores, all that enters into the food 
that all of the people eat, all that enters into 
the clething that all of the people wear, all 
that enters into the buildings in which they 
live and work, and, in short, everything that 
enters into the things they use and enjoy. The 
activity of the railways is part of the interlac- 
ing activities of all the people. The people who 
run the railways are serving the people in 
every other vocation, just as the people in every 
other vocation are serving the people who run 
the railways. 

Because of the war the railways of the United 
States must in one most important respect have 
more frequent recourse to the people, and to 
still greater degree be of the people. No longer 
can we look to London, Paris, Amsterdam and 
Berlin for the capital that may be required 
to provide additional tracks, locomotives, cars 
and stations. It is from the savings and the 
accumulations of the people of the. United 
States that virtually all the new capital will 
have to be drawn. It will have to be sup- 
plied to the railways either voluntarily or 
through taxation. The fact gives a new im- 
portance to problems that must be solved if the 
railways are to grow as 
the need for their service 








service must be considered. 
i— 





Z the whole people. The study | 





Congress passed a law for as- 
certaining the value of railway 
property, but those charged with applying it 
have publicly said that they do not know what 
the law means. Commissions to regulate rates 
are still trying to formulate what constitutes 
a reasonable rate that shall be workable in 
practice. Of recent years people have begun to 
perceive the waste that is caused by too much 
competitive service, by the conflict between 
different provisions of charters granted by dif- 
ferent states, and by conflicting decisions of 
Federal and state legislatures and commissions. 

Legislative bodies have appointed commit- 
tees that have held hearings that have elicited 
various opinions from various persons, and they 
have prepared bills in which those opinions 
have been conglomerated ; but no one has made 
a patient, comprehensive, scientific study of all 
the elements, and of the interworking of those 
elements, that enter into the divers problems 
the sum of which is the problem of transporta- 
tion. In the interminable bickerings between 
competing producers, competing buyers and 
competing sellers, the aim of arbiters has too 
often been rather to quiet the complainants 
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would require profound re- 
search by those who are 
intimately acquainted with the problems, who 
have a broad grasp of the ends to be attained 
and the ability to recognize the means through 
which those ends can be reached. In making 
such an investigation we should have to recog- 
nize certain elementary principles. 

All of the things used and consumed by every 
person are the result of human effort applied 
in gathering and extracting substance from the 
land, and in transforming it into the things 
that are used and consumed. If more is paid 
to one person than to another of equal or 
greater efficiency, the man so paid is benefited 
at the expense of all who pay him. If more be 
paid to a number of persons than to others no 
less efficient, they are benefited beyond their 
deserts, and there is less for the others. The 
men who man the railways have arduous and 
hazardous duties that require sound minds 
and sound bodies. Their wages ought to be 
sufficient to relieve them from petty annoyance 
and fear of want. It is well that they should 
be a preferred class, that their wages be lib- 
eral. But if the railway trainmen of the United 





ital from their earnings, and thereby to lessen 
the drain upon capital acquired in other enter- 
prises. 

If by codrdinating the efforts of its em- 
ployees more closely, by utilizing equipment 
and terminals more efficiently, the manage- 
ment of a railway company is enabled to 
increase its net earnings from charges for 
transportation that have been found reason- 
able, why should it not be encouraged to in- 
vest a part of that increase in extending its 
facilities ? 

The more efficiently the facilities of a railway 
company are utilized the greater is the amount 
of traffic it moves in relation to its material 
assets, and therefore the greater the return it 
may obtain upon the capital invested in those 
assets. Ought not the attainment of this greater 
return to be an incentive for the management 
to strive for that greater efficiency ? Ought it to 
be deprived of that incentive by having the 
return restricted to a specified percentage on 
the investment in the material assets? Anyone 
who can obtain capital can buy material, or 
so-called physical, assets. It requires brains 
and capacity to utilize them to the best advan- 
tage. Men with brains and capacity enough 

to administer and man- 





increases. The cost of 
transportation is met by 
the receipts from trans- 
portation. The railways 
cannot provide transpor- 
tation for less than its 
cost unless the deficit is 
made up by taxation. 
The most important and 
the most discussed of the 
elements that enter into 
the cost of transportation 
are the wages of the em- 
ployees and the return 
upon capital. 

Shall the employees of 
the railways be paid 
higher wages than other 
workers, or lower wages, 
or wages equivalent to 
what they could get else- 
where; that is, wages 








age a railway are rela- 
tively few. If they cannot 
get as great a reward in 
the field of transportation 
as they can in some other 
field, they will apply 
their brains and their 
capacity elsewhere. If 
they are encouraged to 
apply their ability in the 
field of transportation, 
the whole of the people 
will benefit, because they 
will swell the volume of 
transportation handled 
by the available track, 
equipment and termi- 
nals, which under less 
efficient management 
would carry a smaller 
volume of transportation 
and, because it is smaller, 








virtually the same as 

those paid to men of sim- 

ilar qualifications and 

industry in other vocations? Shall those who 
invest capital in the railways get a higher 
return, or a lower return, or a return equiva- 
lent to that which accrues on capital invested 
in other enterprises under similar conditions 
of security ? 

The money from which the railways pay 
wages and return on capital must be earned 
by providing transportation at rates that must 
be fair and reasonable. How are rates to be 
adjusted so that they shall be ‘‘fair and rea- 
sonable’? ? 

Under what form of incorporation, admin- 
istration and governmental control can the rail- 
ways best serve the people of the United States? 

Boards of arbitration called to settle disputes 
over the wages of railway employees have 





THE OLD LADY'S DILEMMA 


than to do fundamental justice between them 
and the railways. When the railway brother- 
hoods have insisted on increased wages, in- 
creases have been accorded them, and the rates 
of transportation have been increased in order 
that the higher wages might be paid. 

The railways of the United States have not 
grown according to any definite plan. Neither 
the early railway men nor the country had 
the requisite experience or the foresight to 
adopt any comprehensive plan. Legislation de- 
vised to regulate the railways likewise has not 
been in accordance with any clear perception 
of what is due either to those who provide 
transportation or to those who benefit by the 
transportation provided. As it stands, the rail- 
way legislation of the United States and of 





States are paid hundreds of thousands or mil- 
lions of dollars in excess of such a liberal wage, 
the people of the United States are depriving 
themselves in order that they may pay a higher 
wage than that for which the service could be 
obtained. And so also with other railway em- 
ployees. If, however, from president down to 
brakeman the employees do not receive wages 
large enough to call forth the best service, the 
result will not be saving, but waste through 
the lack of efficiency. 

If the new capital to be invested in the rail- 
ways must be obtained from the people of the 
United States, it is obvious that the return 
must be equivalent at least to that obtained 
from other investments of equal security. Other- 





wise, adequate capital will not be invested in 


at a higher cost. 

Although what consti- 
tutes a reasonable rate 
that is of practicable, 
workable application in every specific case has 
never been determined, there are certain prin- 
ciples that govern the ‘‘reasonableness’’ of a 
rate. Since it is from the traffie carried that a 
railway company derives its revenue, and since 
it is from its revenue that it pays for operation, 
maintenance and return upon capital, it follows 
that the traffic must be carried at rates that 
bring the total revenue requisite for such pay- 
ment. 

Freight, which constitutes the greater part 
of the traffic of nearly every steam railway in 
the United States, is of innumerable kinds— 
substance from fields, mines and forests going 
to places where it is transformed into inter- 
mediate forms, intermediate forms going to 
places where they are transformed into final 
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forms of use, and those final forms going to 
wholesale and retail dealers. 

The rate of freight charge upon any com- 
modity must be such as to permit the producer 
to sell it at a profit, and the purchaser to 
buy it at a price that he is willing to pay for 
it; if it is to be transformed by the purchaser 
for further sale, he must be able to buy it at 
a price that will yield him a profit. Otherwise, 
that particular commodity will not be sold or 
bought and will not enter into the traffic of 
the railway. 

No matter what the material assets of a rail- 
way company may have cost, no matter what 
its expenses of operation and maintenance may 
be, its charges for transporting freight of any 
kind must be within the limits so determined ; 
otherwise, it will not carry freight of that 
kind and will have to obtain its revenue from 
transporting freight of other kinds. The greater 
the variety of commodities it can carry the 
smaller will be the proportion of its revenue 
that it will have to derive from any particular 
commodity. Therefore, in its own interest 
and in the interest of all who buy and sell, it 
is justified in charging, within certain limits, 
different rates upon different commodities, 
and different rates on the same commodity 
under different conditions of shipment. Thus 
it is that the interworking of the forces of 
supply and demand determines the rates that 
shippers can pay, and that a railway can 
charge. 

But all farmers, mine operators, lumbermen, 
manufacturers and merchants are not equally 
efficient. Some produce at lower cost than 
others, who therefore may not be able to pay 
so high rates for transportation as the more 
efficient. Throughout many years a large pro- 
portion of the complaints about railway rates 
came from such ‘‘marginal’’ shippers; that is, 
shippers with the smallest margin between 
income and outgo. They often presented their 
cases with such skill and force that the rates 
were reduced with little regard to the effect 
on the revenue of the railways or on the ulti- 
mate consumer. 


SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE 


AILWAY legislation has decreed that a 
R railway company shall bare to the in- 

spection of regulating bodies and to the 
public in general every item of receipt and 
expenditure. It seems only fair that those 
who complain of railway rates should also be 
obliged to bare their accounts in order that it 
might be determined whether they could pay 
the rates complained of, or whether an ade- 
quate supply of the commodity in question 
could be produced by more efficient producers 
who could pay the rate and at the same time 
not be obliged to raise the price to the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

The fewer the number of persons engaged in 
any kind of production the lower will be the 
prices at which the product can be sold. The 
greater the number of persons whose need of a 
particular product can be supplied by the efforts 
of a given number engaged in producing it 
the greater will be the number of persons 
whose efforts can be applied to producing other 
things. 

That truth applies to the industry of trans- 
portation. The greater the volume of the traffic 
that can be moved by means of a given number 
of tracks, a given number of cars and locomo- 
tives and a given number of employees the 
greater will be the number of persons served 
by the railways and the smaller the number 
of persons required to serve them—a fact that 
people are slowly beginning to recognize. 

The era of unrestrained competition between 
the railways led in some places to an un- 
necessary multiplication of tracks, equipment 
and service, and in others to an inadequate 
supply ; in nearly all cases it impaired the effi- 
cient use of the terminals in the large cities. 
There is a growing belief that the greatest 
good of the greatest number can best be served 
through codperation, and therefore that a re- 
gional incorporation and administration of the 
railways would enable them to serve the people 
to the best advantage. 

New legislation will be necessary to sanction 
such a readjustment. It is to be hoped that 
the new legislation will be thoroughly digested 
and clearly expressed, and that it will abolish 
all conflicting jurisdiction. To get such legisla- 
tion not only the broadest knowledge on the 
part of those by whom it is formulated but an 
intelligent understanding of the questions at 
issue by all of the people will be necessary. 
When all the people help the railways to do 
the best they can, all the people will benefit 
by having the best the railways can furnish. 

In deciding whether the railways can better 
be enabled to do the best they can under gov- 
ernment ownership or under corporate owner- 
ship many will reflect that the corporations 
have committed errors and worse; but we 
must also reflect that government officials and 
government bodies have committed errors and 
worse. 

When a corporation is suspected of malad- 
ministration or malfeasance, the agencies of 
the government can be invoked to investigate 
and prosecute it. The government at any time 
is that of the political party in power at 
that time. When a political party in power is 





suspected of maladministration or malfeasance, | called on to investigate itself. Moreover, litiga- | 


The only recourse of the citizen is to the Court 


investigation is slow and difficult both to start tion cannot be instituted against the govern- | of Claims, and that is unsatisfactory because the 
and to carry on, because the government is | ment of the United States by any of its citizens. | court has no power to make its findings effective. 


THE POETS MONUMENT 


Coy Joslyn Gray * Chapter Four, in which a dog is lost and found 


charm of Waggles, the puppy, 

caused the lost Cherry to be 
virtually forgotten by all except 
Rosemary and her stepfather. 
Anstruther had been too deeply attached to 
the pet to forget it easily; the suspicion that 
he blamed her for the loss of the canary rankled 
in Rosemary’s mind. 

She also felt the fascination of Waggles, but 
she never allowed herself to respond to his ad- 
vances when there was any witness. When he 
found her alone, however, 
Rosemary was as foolishly 
demonstrative as little Emily 
herself. 

One afternoon she had 
yielded indifferently to the 
importunities of some of her 
classmates and had gone 
skating with them on the 
pond in the woods. As she 
left the pond and lingered 
near by until Jane Clement 
should have taken off her 
skates, Waggles appeared 
suddenly before her and 
greeted her eagerly as a long- 
lost friend. Rosemary bent 
over and hugged him im- 
pulsively. Then, realizing 
that since the dog was there 
Jack was there, too, proba- 
bly watching her, she pre- 
tended to tie her shoe and 
rose stiffly. She would not 
look round, and as she stared 
blankly at the door of a 
woodsmen’s shack at the 
edge of the pond, Waggles 
thrust it open with his nose 
and went in to explore. 
Rosemary latched the door 
quickly, and then joined her 
friend ; she did not leok back 
to give Jack the satisfaction 
of seeing her watch him 
rescue the puppy. . 

Ned Mitchell joined the 
girls, and they sauntered 
about the woods until the 
dusk warned Rosemary that 
she must make haste lest 
she be late to supper. 

‘*Mother has become very 
particular about our being 
there on the stroke of half past six since—my 
father died,’’ she said with a sigh. 

Tears came to her lovely eyes. Jane squeezed 
her arm sympathetically. 

‘*But I ought not to blame her. She can’t 
help it,’’ Rosemary added. 

‘*Tt’s an awful pity, Rose,’’ said Ned warmly. 
‘*Anstruther seems such a good sort at school. ’’ 

‘*He’s very good as a schoolmaster, if he’d 
only been willing to content himself with that, ’’ 
Rosemary observed. 

‘*Ts he terribly severe?’’ inquired Jane, with 
a little shiver. 

‘‘No, Jane, I don’t know that he is,’’ Rose- 
mary admitted. ‘‘He’s sort of got round the 
children, and they’re so good he hasn’t any 
excuse. And as for me’’—her lip curled—‘‘of 
course he wouldn’t try to exert any authority 
over me. We’re like strangers. Only he tries to 
make me feel that everything’s different since 
father left me, and if I were late to supper he’d 
get mother into a fuss and she’d be all upset. ’’ 

Rain began to fall as they entered the village, 
and after they had left Jane Ned and Rose- 
mary ran all the way to her door. As the girl 
entered the house, she was such a picture, with 
her pink cheeks, her shining brown eyes, and 
the raindrops glittering on her hair, that her 
mother kissed her in a sort of despairing 
wonder. 

At supper Jack’s chair was empty. His 
mother had given him permission to gq skating 
after school, but she declared he knew well 
that he should have been home to supper. 

‘‘Dear me, I wonder what he’s up to now,”’ 
she said, with a sigh. ‘‘He’s been so good 
lately I knew something would happen. It 
couldn’t last. ’’ 

“It’s all Waggles,’’ said Anstruther, smil- 
ing. ‘‘That ragged-eared pup would have re- 
formed a worse boy than Jack ever was. And 
I somehow feel that it will last, Emily. ’’ 

At that moment Jack burst in. 

‘* Anyone here seen Waggles ?’’ he demanded. 

Everyone denied having seen him except 
Rosemary, who asked, ‘‘Didn’t he go with 
you when you went skating ?’’ 

‘*T didn’t go skating!’’ exclaimed Jack. ‘‘I 
got kept in after school, and by the time-I got 
let out ’twas too late. Where can Waggles be?’’ 


2 |. was not long before the 








Rosemary’s heart grew cold. What had she 





done! But how could she know? She was cer- 
tainly unlucky! Why did not some one hear 
him and let him out? 

They prevailed upon Jack to sit down and 
eat his supper. Anstruther hurried through 
his, and then he and Jack got into waterproofs 
and overshoes and, taking a lantern, made a 
thorough search of the neighborhood. Waggles 
was not to be found. Then Anstruther got the 
keys of the grammar school from the janitor 
and searched the building thoroughly, think- 
ing that the puppy might have gone there to 
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ANSTRUTHER HAD HER UP IN A TWINKLING 


look for his master. After that even Jack ac- 
knowledged that there was no use searching 
farther that night and they returned home 
disconsolate. Jack went sadly to bed. 

All that while Rosemary, suffering keenly, 
had sat huddled in the corner of the living 
room where she was accustomed to sit with 
her books in the evening. Somehow,. Waggles 
must have followed her to the pond, and there 
he was shut in the dreary little shack alone, 
without a bite to eat and probably frightened 
to death. She would go to his rescue the very 
first thing in the morning, but she wondered 
agonizingly whether she should find him alive. 

What would Jack—what would they all— 
think of her if she should find him dead? What 
would they think of her now if they were 
aware that she had let them go out to search 
for the puppy when she knew all the time 
where he was? Her cheeks burned. She longed 
to go to her room when Jack had gone to his, 
but she was afraid to draw attention to her 
flaming color. She put her hand to her brow 
in the endeavor to hide it. 

‘*Rosemary,’’ said her stepfather casually, 
‘*you didn’t happen to see the puppy anywhere 
after school, did you?’’ 

She turned her flushed face upon him, and 
her eyes flashed ; in an instant she had become 
a beautiful little fury. 

‘*Why do you ask me that?’’ she cried 
fiercely. ‘‘Am I to blame for every single thing 
that goes wrong in this house?’’ 

‘*Well, sometimes, Rosemary, I’m inclined to 
think you are,’’ he admitted coolly; ‘‘but the 
reason I asked is that you were the only one 
who didn’t say that you hadn’t seen Waggles. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, indeed! Well, I’m not used to being 
watched so closely !’’ she reterted bitterly. 

‘*Rosemary Greenaway! You shall not speak 
like that!’’ cried her mother. 

Rosemary flung her book on the floor. ‘‘I beg 
your pardon, Mr. Anstruther!’’ she cried and 
flew from the room. 

Her anger faded into scorn as she sat on the 
bed, but she could not drive away a feeling of 
shame at her own undignified behavior; but 
even that feeling was merged very shortly into 
concern for the puppy. She had never been out 
alone after dark and she shrank from going out 





now, but presently she could bear the suspense 








no longer. Rising, she put on her waterproof 
and tam-o’-shanter, blew out the light and stole 
down the back stairs and out through the shed. 

The rain fell almost in torrents, and the wind 
had increased to a gale. Almost immediately 
she stepped into slush above the tops of her 
overshoes, and by the time she had reached 
the woods she was drenched and shivering. 
When she left the street lamps the darkness 
was appalling; her heart had almost failed her 
before she got beyond the outer row of trees. 

The pond lay deep in the woods. There were 
half a dozen trails leading 
to the clearing, and Rose- 
mary was familiar with all 
of them; but to-night in the 
storm she could not find a 
trace of a path. At last she 
struck out blindly. She wan- 
dered round for nearly an 
hour until she was almost 
exhausted. Then she cow- 
ered under a great tree that 
she had run against. 

But poor little Waggles! 
She must get to him! As 
Rosemary got her breath 
and made a fresh start, she 
stepped into a great pool of 
water and started back in 
terror. It occurred to her 
that the ice of the pond 
would be melted, and that 
she might walk into it and 
drown. She did not dare to 
take another step forward— 
or backward except toreturn 
to the big tree. Shivering 
with cold and fright, she felt 
for the trunk and clung to 
it in despair, while tears 
streamed down her face with 
the rain. There was nothing 
to do except to remain there 
until daylight. 

It seemed as if the fury of 
the wind and rain was in- 
creasing momentarily. Rose- 
mary was directly in the 
path of the blast. She could 
not be any more drenched, 
but after being buffeted until 
she seemed to have no breath 
left it occurred to her to 
crawl round into the lee. 
As she moved, she heard a 
sudden sound and caught a flash of light in the 
distance: Her heart seemed to stop. Anyone in 
the woods at that hour of the night and in the 
storm was there for no good purpose. Almost 
paralyzed with fear, the girl dropped weakly 
upon the sodden leaves and held her breath. 

Some little time after Rosemary had left the 
room, Anstruther had turned to his wife. 

‘*T can’t help feeling troubled about Rose- 
mary, somehow, Emily,’’ he had said. ‘‘Would 
you mind going up to her to see —’’ 

He hesitated. He did not know exactly what 
it was he wanted her to discover. 

**T don’t mind going,’’ his wife said, with 
a sigh, ‘‘but I’m so out of patience with Rose- 
mary; she’s so—changed. And I’m sure I 
don’t know what I shall say to her unless I 
scold her, Thad ?’’ 

He smiled. ‘‘Well, you might ask her where 
she went skating to-night—at the pond in the 
woods or over at Ranlet’s.’’ 

‘*But I know which. ’’ 

‘*Well, ask her for me.’’ 

She patted his shoulder as she passed him. 

‘*We’re just a heap of trouble to you, noth- 
ing more, dear boy,’’ she said. 

‘*Nonsense, Emily, I never dreamed of being 
so happy as I nowam,’’ he declared earnestly. 

‘*In spite of Rosemary ?’’ 

‘*In spite of Rosemary. ’’ 

A few moments later, Mrs. Anstruther re- 
turned to the room with a white, anxious face. 

‘*Rosenrary isn’t in her room!’’ she cried. 
‘She isn’t anywhere in the house! O Thad, 
you don’t think she has run away ?’’ 

‘*No, I know where she is—or shall know 
when you-tell me where she was skating. ’’ 

‘*The pond in the woods,’’ said his wife. 

‘*Well, that’s where the child has made for, ’’ 
he said as he pulled on his rubber boots. ‘* Don’t 
worry. She’s gone after Waggles ; somehow she 
knew what has become of that dog. I’ll bring 
them both back, but don’t look for us inside 
an hour and a half. And you might have hot 
milk ready for both of them.’’ 

Carrying a lighted lantern, he strode rapidly 
through the pools that made the village streets 
like canals. Reaching the woods, he quickly 
found one of the old trails to the clearing. 
Greatly relieved to find the surface of the pond 
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still firm, he skirted the shore, searching every- 
where. Presently he heard a whine. 
‘‘Waggles!’’ he called and whistled shrilly. 
The succession of wild yelps and barks that 
answered him led him to the shack. As he 
opened the door, the dog jumped upon him with 
frenzied joy and nearly knocked the lantern 
from his hand; but Rosemary was not there. 
‘‘Little scamp, to shut up that poor pup!’’ 
he said to himself, but relented immediately. 
‘*Poor child, she hasn’t found him yet! He’s 
dry as a bone, and she’ll be drenched. Come, 
Wag,’’ he added, ‘‘comie and find Rosemary. ’’ 
He had known these. woods since boyhood, 
and so he was able to search systematically ; but 
for many minutes he found no trace of Rose- 
mary, and his anxiety increased. He called her 
name repeatedly, with a sharp note of despair 
in his voice. At last a cry answered, and Waggles 


BILLED 


“9 HINGS were mighty dull on the 
| Santa Fe Trail after the war,’’ said 
the old freighter, ‘‘and, with my three 
eight-mule strings I finally drifted north, outtit- 
ting for Salt Lake City along the Union Pacific, 
which was being built west from Omaha. It 
was about this time that gold was discovered 
in Montana, and the boom was at its height. 

‘* Returning from my third trip West, I 
found that the end-of-track had reached Grand 
Island. After taking in the new town I pitched 
camp on the bank of the Platte. While I was 
still at work, a handsomely dressed stranger 
with a bundle of papers in one hand came 
hurrying out from the town. Although he 
was got up in the finest of States’ fashion, he 
looked brisk and businesslike. 

‘* ‘Hello!’ he said to me. ‘You’re the boss 
of this oufit?’ 

‘*T nodded, and he went on: ‘You pull six 
wagons and can carry eighteen tons, upward ?’ 

‘* ‘Sure,’ I answered. 

‘* ‘Engaged ?’ 

‘* ‘Not yet,’ I said. ‘I’m figuring on work- 
ing in with Arkansaw John’s train and rolling 
into Montana for a change.’ 

‘*¢ Just my man,’ he said briskly. ‘I’ve got 
about nineteen tons—flour, groceries, canned 
goods and so forth—billed to me here in charge 
for Kramer Brothers, Virginia City, Montana. 
But I don’t want my goods to wait for Arkan- 
saw John. His mile-long string won’t roll for 
twenty days yet. I want my goods bumped 
straight through. The regular rate is ten dol- 
lars a hundred pounds. I’ll make it twelve and 
furnish a trail guide gratis if you get going by 
day after to-morrow. Indians doing nothing; 
not a mule stolen in six months. Here are 
your bills of lading — warehouse receipts — 
everything but a contract. What do you say?’ 

‘*T took his papers, and glanced at them. 
‘Well, Mr. Herrick,’ I said,—that was the 
name of the Grand Island consignee, —‘there’s 
nothing lacking but your contract and an order 
on your warehouse, and I’}] load and be off.’ 

‘* ‘Good!’ he cried and rushed off. 

‘*He was back in half an hour with contract 
and duplicate, which I signed. 

** ‘Now,’ he said, ‘I’m off for Omaha to take 
the first boat for Great Falls. You’ll find me 
waiting for you at the Old Trail Crossing of 
the Missouri.’ 

‘* His trail guide took quarters with my 
men that evening, and in forty-eight hours 
we were off, billed for Virginia City. My 
mules were in good condition, the weather 
and trail were fair, and my guide—a quiet, 
inoffensive fellow—knew his business about 
camps, water and grass. We made the Old Trail 
Crossing four days ahead of schedule time. 

‘*T was riding in front of my teams when I 




















































tore ahead. When Anstruther reached them, 
Rosemary, drenched through and through, sat 
on the ground crying wildly and Waggles was 
nearly devouring her in his excitement. 
Anstruther had her up in a twinkling. For 
an instant, clinging to him, she gazed up at 
him in almost an ecstasy of relief. The water 
ran down his face in streams, and truly he 
was homelier than ever; but to Rosemary the 
glimmer from that wet and spattered lantern 
lighted up the beautiful face of an angel. 
‘*Take tight hold of my arm, Rosemary, and 
we’ll get home as quick as we can,’’ he said. 
‘*You were sitting right on the ground, child!’’ 
‘*T couldn’t be any wetter, and I was so 
frightened, ’’ she sobbed as she ran beside him. 
‘*Poor child!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Waggles, will 
you quit! If you don’t let that lantern alone, 
I’ll take you back and shut you up again.’’ 





Rosemary gave a sort of groan. ‘‘I didn’t 
mean to at all!’’ she cried. ‘‘I thought Jack 
was just behind. I was only in fun. And I 
wouldn’t have had Cherry let out for the 
world—in winter. ’’ 

‘*Of course you wouldn’t, Rosemary,’’ he 
said soothingly. ‘‘But don’t talk any more— 
you need all your strength to get home. Why, 
here we are out of the woods already!’’ 

Mrs. Anstruther met them at the door and 
took them into the warm kitchen. She would 
have taken the drenched girl in her arms, but 
her husband would not let her. When he had 
got Rosemary out of her wraps he sent them 
both upstairs while he fed the pup. 

As Rosemary was following her mother from 
the kitchen, she turned and spoke to her step- 
father. Bedraggled as she was, her beauty 





shone out like that of Cophetua’s beggar maid. 


‘*You were awfully good to come for me,’’ 
she faltered, ‘‘and I’m sorry to have made all 
that trouble. I’m awfully sorry.’’ 

‘* That’s all right, Rosemary,’’ he said 
simply. ‘‘Now run along quick.’’ 

An hour later Mrs. Anstruther came down 
and reported that Rosemary had had a hot bath, 
had taken her milk and was tucked in her bed, 
drowsy and happy and beautiful as an angel. 

‘© Thad!’’ she cried, with shining eyes. 
‘* Wasn’t it nice what she said to you—she 
almost called you father! Oh, how happy we 
shall all be now that she has given in!’’ 

He smiled. ‘‘Don’t be oversanguine, Emily 
dear. Rosemary was scared blue and conse- 
quently was meek as a lamb; but the meek- 
ness will go with the weakness, and I rather 
think I shall have to pay double for this.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


FOR VIRGINIA CITY 


By Franklin Welles Calkins 


reached the ferry; Herrick was there, 
and he hurried from his camp to greet 
me joyfully. He didn’t look so sleek 
as at Grand Island. He wore an old 
corduroy suit and had a week’s growth 
of stubble on his face. 

‘*He had news to tell me. Kramer Brothers 
had moved their store from Virginia City to 
Great Falls, and he was here with a crew and 
boat ready to unload me at the Crossing. It was 
their intention to move that had made him so 
anxious to hurry this shipment, so that it would 
be sure to get through in time for them to 
dispose of the goods at Virginia City. But at 
Omaha, on his way to meet me, he had learned 
that Kramer Brothers had hurried their plans, 
and that he was too late with this shipment. 

‘*There had been two cable ferries here, he 
explained, as I could see by the landings. They 
were run by the freighters and kept in repair 
by them as the outfits came and went. Kramer 
Brothers had taken one of the ferryboats for the 
run to Great Falls and had dismantled the cable. 
They would put it in order again in a couple of 
weeks with a new and better boat, which they 
were having built. Herrick had brought me a 
eheck for four thousand, six hundred and 
twenty dollars, and said that I would find it 
good at Grand Island, unless I preferred to go 
with him down to Great Falls for the dust. 

‘*Now this was a little irregular, of course, 
but in those days we were used to doing things 
in a big and careless fashion; and everything 
had been so straight up to that moment that I 
might not have suspected anything wrong had 
it not been for a certain glibness in Herrick’s 
manner of telling his story. A rill of suspicion 
began to trickle into me before he had finished. 

‘*While talking he walked me down to his 
camp; and the moment I clapped my eye on 
his bunch of men—eight of them !—I knew that 
I had been caught. I was a pretty good judge 
of Western men, and I knew those fellows for 
river toughs. There wasn’t an honest face 
among them. Herrick must have seen some- 
thing in my face; for, after I had greeted the 
men, he took me aside. 

‘* “These are not all my men,’ he said, ‘only 
three of them. The others are just working 
their passage down the river to the lower 
mines—not a desirable lot, but out here every- 
thing goes.’ 

‘*T nodded carelessly and looked off across 
the river, but I had to fight hard in order not 
to show the rage that boiled within me; for 
the scheme of my glib employer had unrolled 
itself to me in a flash. He and his partner, 
who was my quiet trail guide, had got posses- 
sion of Kramer Brothers’ bills of lading, had 
somehow got the real agent out of the way 
and had impersonated him at the end-of-track. 
They had got me to tote twenty tons of freight 
into this mining country, and, with their gang 
of toughs, were prepared to relieve me of my 
lading—either peace- 
ably or by force. 

**Once they had got 

the goods down 





























to the lower camps they would speed- 
ily sell them at the fabulous prices 
that provisions were then bringing 
in Montana. The check was, of course, 
worthless. Oh, yes, I could go down 
the river with them and get my 
dust—the last dust of this world for any mor- 
tal! As I turned again to the slick rascal I 
managed to gain control of my emotions and to 
make some casual remark. I made him think 
that I had no suspicions, for he said cheerfully: 

‘**You’ll have to move across the river for 
camp room and unloading. My men will ferry 
you over. We’ll unhook your lead mules, and 
your men needn’t get off their wheelers. I hear 
the rumble of your wagons now.’ 

‘*Well, we crossed the river and went into 
camp; we willingly let the gang help us. Her- 
rick, or whatever his name really was, wished 
to begin unloading after supper and finish that 
night; but I declared that my men and I had 
done enough for the day, and that besides I 
needed daylight in order to check off the goods 
to him. He finally agreed to wait until morning. 

‘*Much to my uneasiness, the gang ran their 
barge over that evening and tied it to the cable 
behind the ferryboat, which they had moored 
to the landing on our side. They had put in 
their camp effects, and also had towed over the 
two small boats in which they had ascended 
or descended the river. 

‘*My men took to their blankets early; but 
I sat alone in the darkness, thinking. It was 
midnight or later before I had settled on a plan 
of action. Then I pulled off my shoes, stole 
out on the ferryboat, and went softly aboard 
the barge where Herrick and his gang—my 
guide was with them—were sleeping. 

‘*T first gathered the sweep oars, and carried 
them noiselessly aboard the ferryboat. Just as 
noiselessly I cut loose the rowboats from their 
moorings. I waited a few minutes for them to 
float beyond possible reach of the barge. Then, 
standing in the stern of the ferryboat, I drew 
my bowie knife and, with three or four strokes, 
cut the cable rope to which the barge was tied. 

‘*The rope fell with a soft splash, and the 
barge swung peacefully off downstream. Satis- 
fied that none of the rascals would wake until 
they had swung against the opposite bank, I 
returned to camp and quietly roused my men. 

‘‘In a few brief sentences I explained the 
situation to them and told them what I wished 
them to do. The men obeyed orders swiftly. 

‘*As we were hooking up the mules, yells 
from down the river on the other side an- 
nounced that my handiwork had been discov- 
ered. Then quiet fell for a few minutes, and we 
swiftly got our mules leathered and into line. 

‘‘Suddenly a fusillade of shots broke out 
across the river. There had been very few 
weapons in evidence; but now it appeared 
that the fellows had an arsenal with them. 
Luckily, the night was so dark that the shooting 
was wholly at random. We licked our mules 
into the trail and plunged safely into the woods. 
It seemed certain that not all of that gang 





could swim four hundred feet of deep current; 


THE MOMENT I CLAPPED MY EYE ON HIS BUNCH OF 
MEN ... 


I KNEW THAT I HAD BEEN CAUGHT 
























































but it also seemed certain that all of them 

would very soon find a way to cross, and that 

they would come after us with intent to kill. 

‘*We should have to fight, and we knew it; 
so we hurried on, in order to choose our ground 
if possible. Our way was through deep woods 
into some foothills; but the trail was well 
cleared and broken. I rode ahead on my pony 
with a lantern to take note of any culverts or 
unsafe turns. Behind me the men larruped 
their mules into a gallop. 

‘*We had made a mile or more when we 
came to a steep hill where the trail was 
hemmed in with bushes. This was the ground 
I wanted. Forty rods or so beyond the hill I 
halted the teams and briefly outlined to the men 
my plan of action. We had soon tied our mules 
to trees and were back at the hill with our 
guns and a hundred feet of inch rope, to which 
were attached, in the centre, three leather 
horsefly nets, tied stoutly end to end. 

‘*Near the crest of the hill we looped the 
rope over the tops of small bushes on either 
side, letting our leather netting hang across 
the trail to the height of a man’s head. We 
then carried the ends of the rope eight or ten 
steps down on either side of the trail. 

‘*We crouched under the edges of the bush. 
The two heaviest men held the rope on one 
side and the three lightest held it on the other. 
It was so dark that we did not need to conceal 
the rope; no one could have discovered the 
netting even at five paces. 

‘*Nearly an hour passed before we heard 
a low voice and the sound of footsteps. Were 
the enemy all together, or was this a scouting 
party ? Life or death hung on the answer. 

‘*When the men loomed darkly almost upon 
us and we saw only four of them, I think 
every man of us must have breathed a sigh of 
relief. It was as we had hoped—the fellows 
were not all swimmers; and these four had 
come scouting ahead, having left the others to 
get across and follow as they could. Herrick 
was in the group. He was talking in a low tone, 
evidently believing that we were still far ahead. 
He was telling some story, which apparently 
had nothing to do with the present adventure. 
They passed us two and two abreast. 

‘* *And I told ’em,’ said Herrick, ‘that there 
wasn’t room on the river for them and —’ 

‘*Here I gave a sharp whistle and as one 
man my rope holders plunged down the hill. 
The mighty yank swept the whole gang of 
ruffians off their feet. Then we swarmed upon 
them like a pack of eager hounds. We got three 
of them— Herrick among them. 

‘*The thieves were too thoroughly tangled 
up in the net to get at their guns. The one 
who escaped fired a harmless shot from the 
bushes and then took to his heels. We disarmed 
our captives and tied Herrick’s hands. 

‘* ‘Now, young man,’ said I, ‘I’ve nothing 
against you, personally. You got me a good 
job; but your usefulness is at an end. I shall 
take you to Virginia City—almost. As I can’t 
yet prove anything against you, I’ll turn you 
loose outside the town limits. 

‘**You other fellows can go back and tell your 
partners that, if they try to interfere with us, the 





man we’ve got will pay the penalty—savvy ?’ 

‘*Well, that was the 

— end of our trouble. At 

' 4 Mat Ns be City, Kramer 

Ra Ko rothers gave me my 

pay at going rates and 

a little better, and some 

hearty words of appre- 
ciation. 

‘*‘Some months later 
they and I learned 
that. their agent, the 
real Ed Herrick, had 
been taken delirious 
with typhoid fever on 
a steamer coming up 
from St. Louis, and 
that he had died, un- 
known, at Omaha. The 
chief plotter in that 
clever attempt at rob- 
bery had no doubt 
stolen the sick man’s 
money and papers. ’’ 
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RUINS OF THE TOWER ERECTED BY THE 
KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN ON THE 
ISLAND OF RHODES 


FACT AND COMMENT 


OLLOWING the line of least resistance is 
what makes rivers and men crooked. 


Though Courts of Law neglect to curb Trans- 

gression, 

The Court of Conscience always is in Session. 
ASTE neither time nor money, says Poor 
Richard, but make the best use of both. 

6 our ancestors of two or three generations 

ago the Creek Indian who has invested 
more than a million dollars in Liberty bonds 
would have seemed not least among the won- 
ders of modern civilization. Some years ago 
oil was discovered on the land allotted him 
by the government, and since then he has 
received at least $50,000 a month in royalties. 

HERE are various odd discriminations in 

the taxes on soda-fountain beverages. You 
can buy an egg and a glass of milk separately, 
a cup of hot malted milk, or a glass of pure 
grape juice, without paying a tax; but if you 
order the egg and the milk shaken together, 
the malted milk served cold, or the grape juice 
diluted with water, each drink is taxed accord- 
ing to its price. 


O-DAY the Westinghouse air brake has 

become so much a matter of course that the 
ordinary traveler does not give it a thought, 
yet without it the great passenger and freight 
trains of the twentieth century, flying so 
swiftly across the continent, would be abso- 
lutely impossible. And it was only fifty years 
ago that George Westinghouse got his first 
patent for an air brake. 

HE British firm that has bought twenty- 

five German submarines to break up for 
scrap metal estimates that it will get $12,166 
worth of material from each submarine. The 
journey from Kiel to the junk heap is short 
and appropriate, and, according to the stories 
told about Germans in the U-boat service, no 
one will be so much relieved to see them go as 
the men who used to man them. 

OR sixty miles along the highway from 

Syracuse to Utica, the State of New York 
is to plant trees to commemorate the brave 
deeds of its soldier and sailor sons. Both for 
beauty and for service to the community such 
a memorial is especially appropriate; pleasing 
and resting the eye, shielding the road from 
sun and wind and snow, it will literally keep 
green through many generations the memory 
of those young men. 


HEN Stefansson came back to civilization 

from his recent long stay in the Far North 
he brought, among other interesting things, 
the suggestion that we try to domesticate the 
musk ox. The animal, although in no imme- 
diate danger of being exterminated, has now 
only a restricted range and, being unsuspicious 
and easily approached, falls a prey to unscru- 
pulous hunters in spite of the efforts of the 
Canadian government to protect it. Mr. Ste- 
finsson believes that a herd of musk oxen could 
be collected and driven slowly to a permanent 
range in Alaska, where the animal is supposed 
to have lived in earlier times, and where the 
imported reindeer have increased remarkably. 


EOPLE are accustomed to think of the 

stars as innumerable; yet, as a matter of 
fact, on a clear, frosty, moonless night we see 
fewer than 3000 distinct stars if we do not count 
the faintly luminous Milky Way. In the whole 
svhere of the heavens, only half of which can 
be seen at one time, fewer than 5000 stars 
are visible to the naked eye. A telescope that 
shows stars of the ninth magnitude will reveal 
about 100,000 rmhore ; photography has recorded 
15,000,000. Some one has estimated that the 
best optical instrument that human genius can 
devise may eventually show 100,000,000; but 
even if that number approaches the total of 
existing stars, since there are probably more 
than 1,500,000,000 people on the earth, there is 





only one star for each fifteen persons—by no 
means such a vast number as many people 
suppose. 
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CONGRESS 


FTER the war, the peace Congress! The 
A term must be considered as ironical, for, 
although a duty of this Congress is to 
make peace with Germany, everything indicates 
that the work will be marked—and perhaps 
marred—by political wrangling and discord. 
The Congress and the President are of differ- 
ent parties, and Mr. Wilson has never been 
able, if indeed he has ever tried, to get on ami- 
cably with Republicans. That is bad enough 
as indicating what is to come, for now he 
must work with them and they with him; and 
there is much pent-up antipathy on both sides. 
The situation does not promise that they can 
codperate effectively for the good of the coun- 
try—a good that both the President and his 
opponents desire, although they seek it in dif- 
ferent ways. 

Even leaving regrettable partisan discussions 
out of the account, there is ample room for con- 
troversy over the measures of reconstruction 
that must be considered. The President has 
mentioned some of them in the message that 
he sent by cable from France. The first duty 
will be that of passing the appropriation bills 
that failed in March; but even while those 
are under discussion, Congress must be pre- 
paring to decide a great variety of urgent ques- 
tions. What is to be done about the railways? 
When are the telegraphs and the telephones to 
be surrendered to their owners? Is the present 
scale of taxation to stand; and if not, what are 
to be the remissions? How large are the army 
and the navy to be? Shall a woman-suffrage 
amendment be submitted to the states? Shall 
there be universal military training? Problems 
of labor and of social welfare by the score face 
the members and demand to be solved. 

All those matters and many others are 
directly or implicitly included in a legislative 
programme already drawn up by the majority 
eaucus of the House of Representatives —a 
programme that nevertheless does not include 
the most important matter of all, the treaty of 
peace, because accepting or rejecting the treaty 
is a duty of the Senate exclusively. It is a 
matter that affects the position and the policy 
of this nation for all time to come; yet in spite 
of its transcendent importance there are Sena- 
tors who have not yet reached a state of mind 
that will enable them to consider it wholly 
on its merits. It is curious that a party system 
that classifies statesmen chiefly according to 
their opinions on questions of domestic policy 
should lead them to range themselves almost 
unanimously on one side or the other of a 
question that has nothing whatever to do with 
domestic policy. There is surely no Democratic 
reason why the League of Nations should be 
approved, and no Republican reason why it 
should be rejected. 

No session of Congress that was ever held 
was better worth watching than the present 
session will be. Most of us have learned during 
the war not to regard the sporting pages of the 
newspapers as those _best worth reading. We 
have learned that the world is large, and that 
things bigger than baseball matches are taking 
place. Let us give the chief legislative body of 
our country a corner in our thoughts; let us 
follow its proceedings and pass judgment on 
its decisions. 

es 


GREECE AND VENIZELOS 


MONG all the statesmen of Europe not one 
A gives such an impression of knowing so 
well what he means to do and how best 
to do it as Eleutherios Venizelos, the Greek 
premier. Owing to the obstinate and illegal 
conduct of King Constantine, he was unable to 
keep Greece true to its engagements to Serbia, 
and so to the Allies. But when the mischief had 
been done, when Greece seemed bound, a dis- 
honored captive, to the German chariot wheels, 
M. Venizelos patiently, craftily, tirelessly set 
himself to work to repair the situation. We 
heard little of his methods; he did not adver- 
tise or bluster or boast. He gathered the people 
of Greece behind him, won back the confidence 
of the Allies and was strong enough in the end 
to exile King Constantine and Queen Sophia 
and to lead his country into battle on the side 
where it had from the first belonged. 

Having thus restored the honor of his coun- 
try, he went to Paris as the representative of 
Greece at the Peace Conference. There, too, 
he has been inconspicuous but wide-awake, 
tactful but firm, reasonable but determined. 
He has got for Greece the privilege of govern- 
ing Smyrna and the coast region above and 
below it, not as mandatary, but by natural 





right; he has got also the twelve islands of 
the Dodecanese, which Italy has been holding 
ever since the war with Turkey in 1911. He 
will keep all that Greece used to have in 
Macedonia and will get some extension of the 
Greek boundaries in northern Epirus. Alto- 
gether he has won for Greece all that it would 
have been likely to get if Constantine had not 
been faithless. He has taken another long step 
toward a real reconstruction of the ancient 
Hellas. He realizes for his countrymen dreams 
of national unity that for five hundred years 
have been nothing except dreams. 

The gradual emergence of the oldest and 
most famous nation of Eastern Europe from 
beneath the tyranny of the Turk and the con- 
fusion of his crumbling empire is one of the 
most interesting of modern phenomena. It 
began a hundred years ago, when the war of 
Greek independence stirred the enthusiasm of 
liberal and generous minds all over the world. 
It has continued ever since, ‘slowly but inexo- 
rably, until to-day the greater part of the truly 
Greek territory is again free and united. 
During all that century there has been no figure 
in Greek history to compare with Venizelos 
for wisdom, subtlety, and strength of character. 
The Cretan statesman is to Hellas what Cavour 
was to Italy; like Cavour, he will yet become 
the symbol of the unity and greatness of his 
country. 

oe ¢ 


CONFIDENCES 


N the matter of confidences there are two 
I kinds of people—those who make them, 

and those who receive them. Of course 
the exchange of confidences is of occasional 
occurrence; but in nearly every instance of a 
so-called exchange one of the parties to it 
gets the short end of the bargain. Impulsive 
persons are those who make confidences, and 
they make them usually to those who are most 
readily available when the impulse to commu- 
nicate moves them. 

In settling the question of availability they 
try to exercise some discrimination ; they select 
some calm, serene, friendly person whose hos- 
pitable nature seems to invite free disclosures, 
and whose discretion, as they feel instinctively, 
is greater than their own. Such a person does 
not often volunteer reciprocal disclosures; but 
his reticence is seldom disappointing. The con- 
fider has been allowed to talk and has received 
from time to time a sympathetic word; his 
chief need has been fulfilled. The fact that he 
has discharged his mental worries or preoccu- 
pations or perplexities into the ear of a trust- 
worthy friend gives him a feeling of relief, of 
comfort, and even of accomplishment. There is 
curiously the sense of having bound his friend 
still closer by self-revelation. 

And what really is the attitude of most 
recipients of confidences? Friendly of course, 
but except in cases of unusual stress, perhaps 
more curious than interested. While the inti- 
mate narrative is pouring into the sympathetic 
ear, a part of the brain behind the ear is pos- 
sibly commenting, ‘‘ How odd that anybody 
should tell me all this!’’ 


69 
THE CHANGING WORLD 


WV pe are already living in a new world, 
but the changes from the old to the 
new are not yet complete, and it will 

take us a long time to become accustomed to 
the conditions that are slowly establishing 
themselves. In Europe three empires, in which 
the people had hardly any power in the 
government, have been broken into a dozen 
republics, in which, for the time being, the 
Socialists have the upper hand. We are learn- 
ing to accept the profound change in our own 
relation to the world and to recognize our 
responsibility for a share of the duty of main- 
taining peace and establishing justice every- 
where. Moreover, we take for granted the 
manifold changes wrought in our lives by in- 
creased taxes, industrial derangements and 
government regulations in regard to food, 
clothing and other things. 

But we do not realize the great overturns in 
governmental policies that must result from 
the conflict out of which we are emerging. War 
has often led to revolutions in the conquered 
countries, but it has usually left undisturbed 
and even strengthened the governments and 
policies of the victors. Now we see impending 
in the Allied countries great and far-reaching 
movements that will affect the national atti- 
tude both toward time-honored problems of 
domestic policy and toward the vast social and 
industrial issues that have been ignored in the 
past, but that through the events of the war 
have forced themselves upon attention. 

Consider, for example, the confused state of 





international trade that both in Great Britain 
and in this country is making men doubt 
whether it is wise to continue the tariff systems, 
diametrically opposite to each other in princi- 
ple, to which each has heretofore clung. After 
almost three quarters of a century of success 
under tariffs in which ‘there was not a vestige 
of ‘‘protection,’’ Great Britain is adopting the 
rule of tariff preference for all its possessions 
and rightly regards it as a step toward the pol- 
icy of favoring home products. ‘‘Protection,’’ 
as we understand the word, is gaining followers 
there. Free trade was successful because Eng- 
land could undersell its competitors. Now a 
prominent manufacturer tells the people, and 
probably tells them truly, that there are few 
British products in which the United States 
cannot undersell them. 

That fact fully explains why, although we 
are now under a low tariff, there is no notice- 
able clamor, even by American manufacturers, 
for a return to the old tariff of high protection. 
Costs of production have increased everywhere, 
but have increased so much less here than 
they have in England that both the danger 
and the fear of foreign competition have greatly 
diminished. We may not have reached the point 
where tariffs become of no account, but the 
tendency is toward it. Some time, although it 
may be many years hence, Great Britain and 
the United States may exchange positions—the 
former champion of free trade may have be- 
come protectionist, and the citadel of protection 
may have yielded to free trade. 

But that change, wonderful as it would be, 
is not to be compared in importance with what 
is really taking place in the readjustment of 
the relations of labor and capital. Just what is 
to come of it no man knows; but it is certain 
that, great and revolutionary as the demands 
of labor are, the attitude of the public in all 
countries is more friendly to it, more ready to 
consider its claims sympathetically, than ever 
before. The general attitude of the public is 
one that gives promise of earnest efforts to 
effect a reconciliation between the two prime 
agents in industry. 

Those efforts may fail, but itis well that they 
be made. Should they succeed there will be 
one more victory to be credited to the war. If 
the world can be made safe for democracy, and 
if the ancient strife between labor and capital 
can be brought to an end, those who come after 
us will, indeed, live in a better world. 


eo ¢ 


COMMAND OF THE AIR 


OT long ago an American lieutenant 
N came sailing through the air from the 

north and alighted in New Jersey with 
a load of furs bought in Canada. The law 
requires that a declaration be made to the 
customs offices of everything imported from a 
foreign country. Although the furs were not 
subject to duty, the lieutenant violated the law 
in not reporting what he had brought and how 
much it was worth. 

The incident illustrates one of many ways in 
which aviation is likely to puzzle the law- 
makers. Smuggling has been made easy, meas- 
ures to prevent it have been made difficult. 
How shall we go to work to defeat the smug- 
glers? A patrol of the northern frontier from 
ocean to ocean seems the only way, but such a 
service would cost many times as much as it 
would save in duties. Some persons might urge 
that, as a measure of simple economy, all 
duties on Canadian products be abrogated. As 
for smuggling from across the Atlantic, there 
is little danger of it, at least until the ocean 
passage has become feasible, frequent, safe 
and cheap. 

It is easier to use the phrase ‘‘command of 
the air’’ than to say just what it means. To 
achieve that command in its simplest and most 
obvious form seems well-nigh impossible. In 
war the attempt caused thousands upon thou- 
sands of aircraft to be built by both the antag- 
onists and led to air raids, to bombing peaceful 
communities, to fighting far above the surface 
of the earth—and, except in the matter of 
scouting, to no conclusive result. No territory, 
no fortification, no force of the enemy, was 
captured by it. A number of lives and some 
property were destroyed, but the raiders won 
no military advantage by it. The destruction 
did not even inspire the terror that was one 
of the chief results expected from it. When we 
look at the air campaign calmly,—at least the 
part of it that dropped ruin upon defenseless 
cities and towns,—we must admit that it was 
as ruthless and as indefensible as the sinking 
of the Lusitania. Can such practices be pre- 
vented ? 

At a time when we are hoping that the 
world is to be at peace for many years to come 
we find that an engine has been invented and 
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a method of transportation created that multi- 
plies the facilities at the disposal of evildoers. 
The aéroplane will enable them to escape from 
the scenes of their crimes. You cannot watch 
and control the air as you can a line of railway. 
You cannot guard frontiers. You cannot catch 
those who from overhead trespass on forbidden 
areas. 

Existing laws cannot safeguard peace and 
order against those who use the new mode of 
travel. It will take all the ingenuity of legis- 
lators everywhere to prevent the enemies of 
society from assuming and holding the com- 
mand of the air. 


ao” 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From May 22 to May 28) 


ONGRESS.—Good progress was made in 

‘pushing forward the appropriation bills. 
The war-risk deficiency appropriation bill, 
carrying $45,000,000, was passed by both House 
and Senate, and the Indian appropriation bill 
for a like amount was passed by the House. 
—The opposition of Progressive Republicans 
to the assignment of Senator Penrose to the 
chairmanship of the Senate Committee on 
Finance and to that of Senator Warren to the 
Committee on Appropriations failed of its pur- 
pose.——A resolution was introduced in the 
House for a committee to investigate the con- 
tracts and expenditures made by the War 
Department. —— Senator King introduced a 
resolution ordering the deportation of Mr. 
Martens, the Bolshevist ‘‘commissioner’’ to 
the United States. e 


EACE CONGRESS.—The council busied 
itself with the final draft of the treaty with 
Austria, which was to be presented to the Aus- 
trian delegates on May 30. The Austrian army 
must be reduced to fifteen thousand men, and 
the entire Austrian navy must be surrendered 
to the Allies. ——The council has consented to 
one or two minor concessions to the Germans, 
especially with regard to the financial arrange- 
ments for paying for the coal mines of the Saar 
basin, in case the plebiscite fifteen years hence 
goes against France. ——The Chinese delegates 
announced that they would sign the peace 
treaty with a reservation, stating that they did 
not waive their position that the German rights 
in Shantung ought to be transferred direct to 
China and not to Japan. 


e 


ROHIBITION.—On May 24 the Supreme 
Court of Washington, by a vote of 5 to 4, 
granted a mandate permitting a referendum 
vote of the people of the state on the ratifica- 
tion of the eighteenth amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution. —— In New York, Federal 
Judge Mayer granted an injunction forbidding 
Federal officials to interfere with the manufac- 
ture of beer containing 2% per cent alcohol, 
pending a judicial decision on the intoxicating 
character of that beverage. 


S 


HE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- 

WAYS.—On May 24 Mr. Walker D. Hines, 
Director-General of Railroads, informed Con- 
gress that $1,200,000,000 would be needed for 
the use of the Railroad 
Administration up to 
April 30,1919, including 
a revolving fund of at 
least $750, 000,000 to be 
used as working capi- 
tal. Incidentally, he put 
the operating deficit for 
1918 at $236,184, 940. 
— On the previous 
day Mr. Hines let con- 
tracts for 200,000 tons 
of steel rails under pro- 
test; he declared that 
the prices were. too 
high, and were the result of a concerted effort 
on the part of the steel companies to maintain 
unnecessarily high prices. 

8S 


OLCANIC ERUPTION. —An eruption of 
lava from the voleano of Kalut, in central 
Java, destroyed twenty villages and killed fif- 
teen thousand people. 
s 


HE WINNIPEG STRIKE.— Efforts to 

end the general strike in Winnipeg failed, 
chiefly because the central strike committee 
and the citizens’ committee could not agree on 
@ plan for collective bargaining between em- 
ployers and employees. The strike committee 
held out for the provision that every wage 
agreement made within any industry must first 
be approved by the central labor committee. 
The municipal government declared that no 
city employees would be allowed to return to 
their work unless they signed a pledge not to 
“‘walk out’’ in the future. The Federal govern- 
ment notified all postal and telephone employ- 
ees that unless they returned to work at once 
they would be regarded as dismissed from the 
service. Labor Minister Robertson declared 
that the strike was the first step in an attempt 
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to establish soviet rule in Canada.—On May 
26 a sympathetic strike in aid of the Winnipeg 
strikers was declared at Calgary and Edmon- 
ton, and a good many workingmen went out 
in those cities. ° 


LAND.—Polish troops are reported to 

have taken Lutsk, in Volhynia, from the 
Ukrainians. —-The Jewish Distribution Com- 
mittee at Paris declared that it had proof of 
frequent anti-Jewish riots in Poland, in which 
thousands of Jews had been killed and many 
more robbed and illtreated.—Premier Pade- 
rewski returned to Paris to present once more 
to the Peace Congress the territorial claims of 
Poland. He asserted that the reports of Jewish 
massacres in Poland were ‘‘ German propa- 


ganda. ”” @ 


FGHANISTAN.—The death of the Ameer 

of Afghanistan has been followed by 

disorders along the Indian frontier, and British 

troops have been hurried northward to hold 

the eountry in the neighborhood of the Khyber 
Pass. e 


HE AEROPLANES. —It was learned on 

May 25 that Hawker and Grieve, the 
British airmen who tried to fly across the 
Atlantic, had not been 
lost, but had been picked 
up by the Danish steamer 
Mary after their plane 
had fallen into the sea. 
The men had covered 
about 1100 miles out of 
the. necessary 1900 when 
the plugging of the water 
feed pipe between the 
radiator and the pump 
caused overheating of the 
engine and obliged them to descend. ——Several 
successive days of bad weather held the NC-4 
at the Azores, but on May 27 it set off for 
Lisbon, which it reached safely that afternoon. 

e 

ERMANY. — Chancellor Scheidemann, 

Dr. Dernburg, Count von Bernstorff and 
Herr Erzberger went to Spa, in Belgium, on 
May 22, where they were joined by Count von 
Brockdorff-Rantzau and others of the German 
delegation to Versailles. They took counsel 
concerning the reply to be made to the Peace 
Conference, and Brockdorff-Rantzau returned 
to Paris on May 24.——There was still a strong 
feeling in Germany against agreeing to the 
peace, but on May 21 there was a great demon- 
stration in Berlin in favor of immediate ratifi- 
cation. The demonstration was organized by 
the Independent Socialists, and according to 
one account nearly 500,000 persons took part 
in it. The crowd also displayed its hostility 
to the present government and called for the 
downfall of Ebert, Scheidemann and Noske. 
Herr Haase, the Independent Socialist leader, 
advocated the signing of the peace, but declared 
that it would be found unworkable.——The 
Allied forces along the Rhine were put in 
readiness for a forward movement in case the 
Germans refused to sign the treaty and the 
occupation of additional German territory 
seemed advisable. Gen. Liggett is now in com- 
mand of the Americans at Coblenz. His army 
is composed entirely of regular troops. ——Field 
Marshal von Hindenburg has applied to the 
Swiss government for permission to live in 
Switzerland. ° 


USSIA. — All the reports that came out 

of Russia pointed to the approaching 
collapse of the Bolshevist government. Petro- 
grad was said to be in flames, and the Bolshe- 
viki were getting all the supplies they could 
out of the city. The Finnish, north Russian 
and Esthonian armies were said to be post- 
poning their final movement against the city 
until they felt able to undertake its provision- 
ing. The Esthonians took Pskov, and on the 
north the advancing anti - Bolshevik forces 
were only nineteen miles from Petrograd. — 
Lettish forces have driven the Bolsheviki out 
of Riga, and the American food commission 
entered the city on May 23. ——Adm. Kolchak’s 
forces met stubborn Bolshevik resistance in 
the region of Samara, but were reported to be 
driving the Reds out of Orenburg in south- 
eastern Russia. Gen. Grigorieff, a Bolshevist 
commander in the Ukraine, has revolted against 
the soviet government. The American troops 
are being steadily withdrawn from northern 
Russia. Paris heard that the Allied Council 
was on the point of recognizing the Kolchak 
government as the de facto government of 
Russia. ——There is reason to fear widespread 
massacres of Jews in Russia after the fall of 
the soviet government, for Jewish leaders have 
been conspicuous in the Bolshevist régime, 
and the people of the rural districts, with their 
traditional prejudice against the Jews, are 
inclined to blame these Jewish leaders for the 
harshness and tyranny of the soviet régime. 

e 

URKEY.-—Italian troops have been landed 

in Asia Minor against the protest of the 
Sultan’s government. Apparently this step was 
taken without the approval of the Peace Coun- 
cil, for dispatches from Paris said that Premier 
Orlando had been called on to explain the situ- 
ation to the other members of the council. 
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THE WINDOW GARDEN 
Qy Martha Haskell Clark 


@ 


) gp window garden, blossoming and 
He and I had loved you so, planned your 


brave display, 
en your small, brown bulbs, orderly 
an 


bee in the autumn gold—before he went 
way. 


Tremulous with ho and fear, bloomed, 
Thanksgiving Da 
Roman hyacinths of White to match the win- 
vain fra nt t bell ts tidi 
E very tiny ragran ell san its tidings gay, 
“Transports safely ‘ over there.” Not a sea- 
man lost!’ 


Holly-scarlet tulip buds opened with the light 
Rivaled with their ruddy hue our leaping 
Christmas flame. 
Dimmed to crimson Mercy-cross, when from 
out the night 
Breaking on the oe $ play the cable, 
“Wounded,” cam 


New Year’s ty © vn cecaiead with grouped 
narcissus bloom; 
E — — — fragr ant-full with sunny 


Quatiinn’ orbs ry “Blighty” where a peaceful, 
sunlit room 
Clasped him close with healing touch, far 
rom shell-scarred line. 


Easter dawned with azure skies, sweet with 
lily breath, 
, censers swinging white, mystical and 


tall, 
Told ede Easter tale anew—Life.that conquers 
Faith that trusteth, failing not, Love that 
hopeth all. 


Now pny len conor sunlight strayed through 
win 
sony — qosuaes laugh from bowls of 


m 
Sostiing ‘iptoe with the cry, “Spring is near 


Good must ever conquer ill! All’s going well 
across!” 


Little window garden, blossoming and sweet, 
Vivid pon the winter dusk, framed with vine 
anc 
Smiling imely all the days down the empty 


street, 
God alone of all the world, your silent com- 
knows. 8 


SEEDTIME AND HARVEST 


N the fall, when the ground has been 
| ploughed and harrowed until it is soft 





and loose and smooth, the farmer sows 
his wheat. Back and forth across the 
big field he goes day after day until he 
has finished. He works long, and the 
labor is hard. How glad he is when he has made 
the last round and turns the horses toward home! 

That is the seedtime. Long months of waiting 
must pass before he sees the field of waving grain, 
and rides the binder as it makes its rounds of that 
same field, hears the roar of the thresher and hauls 
away the wheat. All through the long winter he 
waited; but the harvest came at last, as he knew 
it would, for God has promised both seedtime and 
harvest. Because he expected the harvest he sowed 
his seed and waited through the long months of 
growing and ripening. 

An acorn falls to the ground. It is very small 
and does not appear to hold much promise; but 
the warm, damp earth covers it, and it is lost from 
sight. That is the law of its life, without which 
there would be no hope, for that is the seedtime of 
the acorn. Now the harvest will come, for seedtime 
and harvest is the order that God has made. 

How long it is in coming! A little shoot appears 
through the ground, to be sure, but no one would 
call that an oak tree. You could snip it off with 
two fingers. Another year passes, and you look at 
it again. It is a little larger than before, but still 
not an oak tree. An oak tree should be two or 
three feet in diameter and strong, like a pillar of 
marble. This is no larger than a man’s thumb. 

A generation has passed away. The small boy 
who saw the acorn fall and who watched it grow 
year after year is an old, white-haired man now, 
sitting on the porch of his home. Out in the yard 
children are playing. They are his grandchildren. 
They have a swing hung from the limb of a great 
oak tree, and in the shade of its wide-stretching 
foliage they have their playground. 

How happy they are! How many jolly times they 
have had under that tree! About it have gathered 
all the joys of childhood, The oak tree has a place 
in their lives with father and mother and home. It 
has always been there, to them; but the old man, 
in his reverie on the porch, remembers the fall of 
the acorn and the years of a long life that have 
passed while the harvest of that seedtime was 
coming to perfection. 

There is seedtime and there is harvest in every 
life. There is home training. There are school days. 
There are hardships and disappointments. There 
are joys and sorrows. There are successes and 
failures. There are temptations met and overcome. 

If we sow the wind, we reap the whirlwind; if 
we sow wild oats, we reap tares. But oh, what re- 
joicing there is in the harvest time of a life that 
has sown its good grain in the seedtime and car- 
ries home the full sheaves in the evening! 
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“GRANDMA - IN - THE - SERVICE” 
G ELLO, Aunt Fan!” cried Paul cheer- 


fully from the doorway. “And how’s 
the ankle this morning? Thought I’d 
stop in to say howdy. I am going to 
what my revered grandmother calls ‘di- 
vine service.’ Aren’t you proud of me?” 

“Very glad to see you, Paul,” said Aunt Fan, 
extending a cordial hand from the easy -chair 
where she sat with her foot propped on a pillow. 
“Glad, too, to hear about the divine service. What 
branch are you planning to enter?” 

“Branch of the service?” inquired Paul in a 
puzzled voice. “I guess you didn’t hear what I 
said. I was referring to my beloved little grand- 
mother’s habit of calling church ‘divine service.’ ” 

“Yes, I heard,” said Aunt Fan, with a‘ wise 
smile. “I was just inquiring what branch of that 
service you were going to enter. You were so par- 
ticular about being in the artillery when you en- 
listed in the army that I thought you might be 
equally so about this.” 

“Oh, but divine service isn’t like those things. 
It’s just going to church, you know. That’s all.” 

“Oh, is that all? And going to church means —” 














“Why, listening to the sermon—and to the 
prayers—and the anthems—and singing hymns.” 

“I did hope, Paul, that being in the service of 
Uncle Sam would teach you something about the 
meaning of the word. What good do you think an 
army or navy would be that sat by and let the 
officers do all the work? From what I have gath- 
ered from you boys, you don’t get the chance. But 
wouldn’t it be a queer army if you did? Would you 
approve of it?” 

“But, Aunt Fan, the army—the artillery —” 

“Branches of the ‘service,’ aren’t they? And it 
was a ‘service’ star, wasn’t it, that we put up so 
proudly for you in the window? And up at church, 
too? You expected to ‘serve,’ didn’t you, when you 
enlisted? What did you expect to do when you 
enlisted in the church? Attend services merely? 

“No, Paul, your beloved and revered little 
grandmother, as you called her so lightly, has a 
right to speak of going to divine service. She’s 
been an active soldier in that cause for more years 
than I can remember, and she has served with all 
her heart and soul, and in just as many branches 
as she could—in the same service that you enlisted 
in, too, you remember. But you had better just call 
it ‘going to church,’ hadn’t you, and not expect 
anybody to be very proud of you until you have 
learned to put into that service some of the lessons 
that you learned in the service of your country? 
But, O Paul, when you boys do do that—really 
enlist and serve—the church of God will move 
‘like a mighty army’ to the most wonderful victory 
the world has ever known!” 

“Well, say, Aunt Fan,” said Paul, fumbling 
awkwardly with his hat, ‘‘you certainly do know 
how to say things straight from the shoulder. Looks 
as if I were a sort of cross between a slacker and 
a deserter, doesn’t it? And asking to be patted on 
the back because I turn out for drill once a month 
or so. But maybe, thanks to you, I’ll get ‘over the 
top’ yet. Just now I suppose I’d better be running 
on to church. Not to hear a sermon—oh, no, I don’t 
need any more of a sermon than I’ve had right 
here! But just to tell the captain down there to 
take my star off their service flag and put one on 
for grandma. And she is ‘my beloved and revered 
little grandma,’ too, Aunt Fan. Honest! However 
‘lightly’ I may speak.” 


os 


IN WARRIOR’S JAWS 


N the year 1900, says a writer in the Wide World 
if Magazine, I was second engineer of a very 

old-fashioned but good-sized vessel, named the 
Shang-Tung. Our home port was Shanghai, and 
from there we traded all over the East. The Shang- 
Tung was a comfortable boat and had been a 
beauty in her day. There were still plenty of spare 
cabins and ample accommodations for about sixty 
persons, which was probably the reason why we 
got the charter I am about to describe. 

We were lying at Rockhampton, Australia, dis- 
charging cargo, when we got news that we had 
been chartered to take a circus and wild -beast 
show to Calcutta. The show people were coming 
as passengers, and so the empty berths were put 
in order. We also cleared the after hold for the 
show properties and cages, although most of the 
big animals were to be housed on deck. 

One of the lions, we heard, was called Warrior, 
“the ferocious, untamable, man-eating, forest-bred 
lion.” They said he had worried and badly mauled 
at least half a dozen tamers. 

Well, the show was shipped without any unto- 
ward incident, and we left Rockhampton for our 
long run to Calcutta. The fifth engineer, John 
Reibie, and I had the watch from four to eight in 
the morning. We had two oilers—Chinamen—on 
watch also, making four persons in the engine 
room, which was very large and very deep. Every- 
thing was satisfactory in the engine room and 
stokehold, and I had just finished first inspection 
when an awful scream from Sin-Loo, one of the 
Chinese, startled me. Turning round to see if he 
had been caught in the machinery, I beheld a huge 
lion slowly and cautiously descending the last 
ladder, like a huge cat coming downstairs. 

With a shout of warning to the others, I swung 
round to run into the stokeholds. As I turned, I 
caught the side of my head a frightful bang against 
one of the engine-room columns. It sent me to the 
floor, stunned and sick. 

Before I could rise the lion was standing over 
me, purring like a safety valve. I attempted to get 
up, but the brute put his huge paw on my stomach, 
and I collapsed like a pricked bladder. Then the 
lion took a grip of my overalls and some skin, and 
carried me in his mouth up and down the engine- 
room platform at least a dozen times. 

I had quite recovered now, and, strange to say, 
felt quite calm and collected. I kept wondering 
where the brute would bite me first. Then I be- 
came aware that some one was shouting, and de- 
tected my mate’s voice. 

The lion laid me down and trotted toward the 
condenser, whence the shouting seemed to come. 
Struggling to my feet, I tried to get to the ladder 
before the beast came back. But I was not quick 
enough. In an instant I was on my back again, and 
the lion crouching beside me, purring away like a 
great contented cat. 

Suddenly a gauge glass burst in the after boiler 
of the stokehold. The lion sprang up with a low 
grow! and went toward the stokehold door. Spring- 
ing to my feet, I rushed round to the back of the 
engines, and, grasping the hot pipes, without feel- 
ing the pain, I scrambled to the top of the feed 
heater close to where Reibie sat on the condenser. 

The lion came into the middle of the engine 
room, stood for a minute, then trotted into the 
tunnel. Then there was a piercing yell, and the 
brute came out carrying one of the oilers in his 
mouth. The beast trotted up and down with the 
unfortunate Chinaman in his jaws. 

Presently he entered the tunnel again with his 
burden. Clambering along the top of steam and 
exhaust pipes, some of which were uncomfortably 
hot, we got above the tunnel door, which was 
closed and opened by an endless chain running 
round a pulley. 

As we were busy endeavoring to close the open- 
ing, the first of the day workers appeared in the 
engine room via the stokehold. We shouted, but he 
failed to understand, for he came and stood right 
below us, just as the lion came out of the tunnel 
again with the oiler in his mouth. 

The day worker—a Chinaman—stood with his 
mouth open, as if frozen ; then he flopped down on 
his knees and began gabbling to his joss. The lion 
dropped the chap he was carrying and made a 
playful pat at the kneeling man with his paw, 
which knocked the terrified wretch over. The 
brute then picked him up and began trotting up 
and down the plates with the man in his mouth. 

Meanwhile, Reibie and I, perched on the hot 
pipes, were yelling at the utmost pitch of our lungs 
for aid. After a while the lion laid the Chinaman 





down, and after nuzzling and pawing both men 
went into the tunnel again. Now, I thought, was 
our chance; 80, calling to the others to get up and 
help, I started to pull. In my eagerness I over- 
reached myself and fell with a crash to the floor, 
bringing Reibie after me. 

Our fall brought the lion out at a gallop, and he 
virtually stumbled over us as we lay. Turning 
round quickly, he threw himself down between 
Reibie and me and coolly began to lick my face 
with his rough tongue. I was feeling too ill to care 
what happened, but just then I heard a loud shout. 

“Ohé! Ohé! Warrior Boy! Warrior Boy!” came 
the cry. 

The lion left me instantly and bounded toward 
the voice, which came from a big, dark, fat fel- 
low, a Maori, who was descending the ladder in a 
very leisurely manner, followed by two or three 
women and a large monkey. They all clustered 
round the lion, patting and fondling him, and 
calling him all sorts of endearing names, while he 
frisked about like a puppy! 

With Reibie’s help I got groggily to my feet. I 
felt very angry indeed. 

“Get out of this,” I shouted, “the whole lot of 
you, and take that ‘terrier away!” 

Reibie explained what had happened, but the 
fools simply roared with laughter. 

Afterwards I learned that this lion was no other 
than Warrior, “the man-eater.’”’ He had been with 
the show for years, was born in captivity and had 
never tasted raw flesh! He was the trick lion of 
the show, and the carrying of men about in his 
mouth was one of the many tricks he performed 
in the arena. 
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A MOVABLE LANDMARK 














Farmer (noticing erratic course of ploughman)— 
Hi! Can’t you plough straight ? I told you to plough 
to an object. 

City Farm Hand—So 1 did, Mr. Hobson! It’s just 
flown into the next field. 

—Tom Cottrell in London Opinion. 


es 


STOPPING A RAID SINGLE - HANDED 


TANDING off a German raiding party did 

not demand the hardest fighting of the war, 

but it called for quick action and, in the 
experience of one colored soldier, a struggle 
against tremendous odds. When Sergt. Johnson 
of the 369th Infantry, who wears the French war 
cross, landed in New York he told the following 
story to a reporter of the Evening World. 

“You see, it was this way,” he began. “I was on 
post with Needham Roberts. Along ’*bout two 
o’clock I said to myself, ‘I hear some snippin’ of 
them wires out there,’ and I called Roberts, but 
while he was a-comin’ I reached down and slid 
the lid offen a box of hand grenades. He didn’t 
come; so I put ’em in a row up in front of me. 

“They kept on snippin’ my wires, and I let go 
with a grenade. Then I grabbed my rifle and let 
go with thirty-one clips of bullets. Some German 
bullets come flyin’ back, and I yells down to Rob- 
erts, ‘Better come on up here! Every Dutchman in 
the woods is out here, and I’m goin’ out and take 
dat hill.’ 

“Roberts rushed up, but he went right down, 
shot in the hip and through his arm. I was suah 
tossin’ out dem hand grenades, boss, but Roberts, 
a-fumblin’ with his arm, got in mah way. 

“Git on down in youah hole!’ I yells to him. 
‘Pass me them grenades and git away from mah 
feet. And pass ’em quick!’ Then I grabbed mah 
gun and was a-pumpin’ it to’em when the thing 
stuck. So Ah jes’ jumped up and started after ’em 
with mah gun, a-swingin’ it hard and heavy. Soon 
as Ah cracked a few it busted up, too. 

“Ah didn’t stop to ask no introductions er ex- 
cuse myself, but jes’ sailed in, a-grabbin’ out mah 
French bolo, when mah gun went bad. One yelled 
in English, ‘Oh, that black brute has got me! Rush 
him! Rush him!’ 

‘* ‘Ves, you-all rush me and Ah’!l suah try and git 
you!’ I sez to myself. I saw one guy that looked 
like a lootn’at and I made for him. Boss, Ah was 
a-gaoin’ strong and suah made ’em step some. 
But then some German got me down on mah 
knees, when he done whanged me with the butt 
of his gun. Whew! it suah hurt, but Ah jes’ kept 


on a-grabbin’ one and tossin’ him right over my ‘ 


shoulder. 

“Ah guess that row musta lasted a half a hour 
before they got relief out to me. Ah was pretty 
well mussed up, and so was Roberts. But the 
kunnel took good care of us and kept me with 
the regiment, and Ah knowed Ah had tried hard 
to be a good soldier, so Ah was happy.” 
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THE ORIGIN OF RILEY’S BEST STORY 


N the reading tours through the country that 
James Whitcomb Riley and Bill Nye made 
together, the two men let nothing queer or 

comical escape them. Riley’s best story, says a 
writer in Harper’s Magazine, grew directly out of 
an experience during their journeys. At each town 
where they gave their readings Riley and Nye 
were met at the railway station by an “entertain- 
ment” committee, which drove them round to see 
the sights and regaled them with secondhand an- 
ecdotes. The local story-teller retold the old 
“chestnuts” and, as Riley said, ‘‘told them all ex- 
actly wrong.” 

‘“‘He was so blithe and so obliging,” said Riley, 
“‘we couldn’t tell him we had listened to his story 
a thousand times before. We sat and listened 
until the perspiration stood out on our foreheads 
and we grew old and gray and bald-headed and 
toothless. One day I revolted. ‘Nye,’ I said, ‘I’m 
not going to have my vitals wiredrawn all after- 
noon. Let’s stay in our rooms and rest for the eve- 
ning performance.’ 

“““Why, you can’t do that!’ said Nye. ‘You'll 
offend the committee.’ 

“Nevertheless, I stayed in my room, and Nye, 
who was of an easier nature, was led forth. When 





he returned, wan and distraught from the long or- 
deal, I was refreshed and in high spirits to guy 
him. So I began to tell him the most brazenly old, 
bald, tottering story that I could remember. I 
dragged the thing out, putting in needless details 
and springing the point too soon, then going back 
and maundering helplessly round, just as the funny 
man of the town would mistell it.’ 

As Riley proceeded Nye began to chuckle, then 
to laugh, and finally, from the violence of his 
laughing, to hold his sides. When Riley had fin- 
ished, Nye said: 

“Jamesie, that’s the funniest thing you ever did. 
Tell it to the audience just that way to-night.” 

It was some days before Riley, in his careful 
and cautious way, was ready to try the story, but 
when he gave it to the audience the story became 
one of his most popular readings. Mark Twain, 
speaking of the perfection with which Riley simu- 
lated the old Hoosier’s ‘simplicity and innocence 
and sincerity and unconsciousness,” said, “This 
is art—and fine and beautiful, and only a master 
can compass it.’ 
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PUNNING NAMES 


HAT Miss Beane should marry Mr. Pole was 
simply a coincidence; that the twin son and 
daughter born of the union should be named 
respectively Beane and May was deliberate cruelty 
to children. How many heads of taunting school- 
boys will poor young Beane Pole have to punch in 
the course of his educational career, and how 
many tears will the unhappy May Pole shed in 
secret ere matrimony rescues her from ridicule! 

Such behavior of parents toward helpless and 
harmless infants would seem incredible, were it 
not for the many instances on official record in 
civil and parish registers. With very little effort, 
an inquiring reporter, moved thereto by the Beane 
Pole case, recently unearthed a considerable list 
of names of kindred character. Some of them were 
jocular; others apparently were intended to con- 
vey a pleasing or poetic suggestion. 

In the Waters family, for example, three daugh- 
ters were christened Gay, Placid and Tranquil. 
The destination of Westerley Breese, son of Mr. 
Abraham Weston Breese, should assuredly be 
the navy; quite as certainly the army offers the 
one suitable career for the infant son of Mr. 
Joseph P. March, aggressively named Forward. 
Miss Wanda Farr, when she grows up, might per- 
haps b a i ry, although her parents 
are both engaged in the strictly secular profession 
of cooking and catering. As for poor little Betta 
Penney, her father and mother were not even Pen- 
ney-wise, and were more than pound-foolish, when 
they punished her with such a frivolously punning 
name. 

It is somewhat easier to pardon, although no 
one can really approve, the bestowal of names re- 
sulting in such combinations as those borne by the 
Misses Honey Blossom, Silver Starr, Bonny Dar- 
ling, Pinkie Flower, Birdie Wing and Pet Lamb. 
Their mothers, no doubt, thought they sounded 
cute and cunning for the little dears, when they 
were babies. Unfortunately, babies do not stay 
babies. Suppose Miss Lamb is still a Pet Lamb, 
either long and lean or fat and wheezy, at the age 
of forty or fifty? Or suppose she is not Miss Lamb 
—but has married Mr. Lyon, Behr or Hogg? Hor- : 
rors! And such things have happened. 

A good many years ago, but still unforgotten, 
there was such a case: the little daughter of Mr, 
and Mrs. Rose, poetically named Wild. Little Wild 
Rose—how charming! Of course, no one would 
have been expected to foresee that she could 
marry Mr. Bull. When her family had nearly 
stopped laughing on her betrothal and she herself 
could consider the question without hysterics, she 
decided to reverse the order of her maiden names, 
and become after marriage Mrs. Rose W. Bull, in- 
stead of the intolerable Wild Bull, to which, other- 
wise, fate had doomed her. 

Puns have their proper place, but it is not in the 
town or parish register. It is a prime principle of 
infants’ rights that every baby should have a fair 
start with a fair name. 
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BARBERISM 
Ts talkative barber who stands over us in 





all the consciousness of power and pours 
knowledge, gossip and advice into our ears 
while we lie helpless at his mercy is the subject of 
Mr. W. E. Nesom’s latest verses: 
I climb into the barber’s chair, 
My inner spirit greening, 


And he advances 
For which he has been honing. 


8 his Cy tet assaults, 
Lown to my dis e, 

I alee submit. ond 80 
Contrive to save my face. 


For well I know the habitude 
Which underlies his banter 

Of scraping an acquaintance first 
Then cutting him instanter. 


He he a vicious slash or two, 
And gives my nose a tweak; 
Ap. li “ LS ny st I am, 
turn the other cheek! 


Ps last he stays his tongue and hand, 
His thirst for mischief-sated, 

And I depart, my ideals crushed, 
My temples desecrated. 


But let us not be overprone 


For we, who bristle at his touch, 
Should bristle worse without him. 
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THE BEGINNING OF WISDOM, 
ANYHOW 


T was at the Boy Scout week-end camp. The 
boys, says the Argonaut, had grown tired of 
repairing the cabin. So the wise scoutmaster 

suggested that they have an impromptu concert. 
One boy sang; another danced. Then there was a 
pause. 

“Come, Billy,” said the scoutmaster to a mem- 
ber of the troop, “you know ‘How doth the little 
busy bee’?” 

“T don’t!” said Billy, examining a fiery patch 
on his hand. “I only know he doth it.” 
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THEY BOTH HAD EXPERIENCE 


LARGE motor car driven by a woman, says 
the Motor News, had just run down a man 
on a street crossing. 

“You know,” said the driver to the injured man, 
‘you must have been walking very carelessly. I 
am a very careful driver. I have been driving a 
car for seven years.” 

“Lady, you’ve got nothing on me,” replied the 
man. “I’ve been walking for fifty-four years.” 
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BUNNY GETS THE BEST 
OF IT 
BY MERLE V. KEITH 


NE pleasant summer afternoon Reddy 
Q Squirrel sat in a birch tree and wished 

for a playmate. He had been eating 
nuts all day and was in fine fettle for a frolic; 
but it is hard to frolic all alone, and none of 
the other squirrels would play with him be- 
cause he was so fleet and nimble that he always 
beat them at their games. There was nothing 
for him to do except sit in the tree and sulk. 

Just then a little cottontail rabbit, Bunny 
Biffkin by name, came scampering along. 
Bunny had just reached the age when he was 
curious about everything. He wanted to know 
this, that and the other. On that particular 
day he had made up his mind to find out 
what lay beyond the bunch of tussocks near 
his home. After he had hopped through the 
meadow grass, he came to a dark, dry swamp. 
As he ran along under a tall tree with toad- 
stools growing all up and down its trunk, he 
heard a loud chuckle. Then a voice spoke. 
‘‘What kind of thing do you call yourself, 
with a tail like that?’’ said the voice. 

Bunny stopped short so suddenly that he 
almost sat down. There on a low branch 
sat Reddy Squirrel, chuckling and pointing. 
Now, Bunny had never seen a squirrel before, 
and Reddy struck him as being the queerest- 
looking creature he had ever laid his two eyes 
on. ‘‘Good morning,’’ he said politely. 


ORAWN BY MERLE V. KEITH 





“WHAT ABOUT TAILS NOW?" 


Reddy repeated the question about Bunny’s 
tail. Now Bunny had always admired his tail, 
and he began to grow angry. He twitched his 
nose and thumped his hind leg on the ground. 

‘*Ho!l’’ he said. ‘‘If you tried to play tag with 
your kind of a tail, you’d be ‘it’ all the time!’’ 

Reddy jumped to a lower branch. Then all 
of a sudden he was on the ground. ‘‘ Eenie, 
meenie, miny mo!’’ he began shrilly, pointing 
first to Bunny and then to himself. At the end 
of the rime, ‘‘I’m it!’’ he cried. ‘‘Tag!’’ He 
wheeled suddenly. Before Bunny could get his 
breath the tip of a long tail had struck him in 
the face, and Reddy was gone like a flash. He 
had tagged and run at the very same instant. 

A wild chase followed. In and out among 








SAID BUNNY 





the boles of the birch trees the two little ani- 
mals raced.’ Bunny found that he could not 
overtake Reddy ; so after a while he hid behind 
a tree and dashed at him from the side. He 
just missed his hind leg, but he gave the tip of 
the long tail a hard smack. ‘‘Tag!’’ he cried. 

Reddy wheeled like lightning, and struck 
back ; but he missed him. 

Then the chase began again. Over and over 
the same thing happened. When Reddy missed 
Bunny’s body by a fraction of an inch he 
missed him altogether. When Bunny failed to 
hit Reddy’s fleeing hind legs, he got in a fine 
whack on his floating tail. 

At length, tired and breathless, Reddy 
dashed up a tree trunk and sat scolding and 
chattering on a broad toadstool shelf that grew 
from it. Bunny stood below, looking up. 

‘*What about tails now ?’’ he said. 

Then Reddy burst out laughing. He could 
not help it. ‘‘Anyway, I can beat you at hide 
and seek,’’ he boasted. 

‘*All right,’’ Bunny agreed. ‘‘But remem- 
ber, if I see the tip of your tail, it counts!’’ 


a) 
WHAT FOLLOWED PRUE 


BY ZELLA McDELL 


UT on the front steps knitting, Prue 

QO heard her mother’s voice. ‘‘Prue, is it 

too late for you to carry Miss Mitty some 

of the ice cream that was left from supper? I 
know it’s too late for you to be knitting.’’ 

‘*Yes’m!’’ Prue called back obediently. ‘‘I’ll 
run down to Miss Mit- 
ty’s and back before 
the moon’s up.’’ 

Shecaught the thread 
to the ball with a pin 
and then hastily stuffed 
her knitting work into 
her apron pocket, 
which already held a 
handkerchief, a doll’s 
cap and—although 
Prue did not know it 
—a good-sized hole. 
Then she ran into the 
dining room for the ice 
cream. 

The bowl was frosty 
eold and covered with 
a soup plate. ‘‘Hold it 
tight,’’ her mother 
said. ‘‘ And take the 
short cut, Prue.’’ 

The short cut led 
through a little oak 
grove and across a field. 
Prue hummed softly to 
herself as she walked. 
‘* Chocolate ice cream 
is Miss Mitty’s favor- 
ite kind,’’ she thought. 
‘*T’ll stay long enough 
to show her how well 
I can knit. ’’ 

She ran down the 
slope of the yard to 
the little wood; then 
she began to go more 
slowly. Presently she 
stopped humming. She thought she heard Dash 
following her, and yet she was sure Dash had 
gone off with the boys to play. ‘‘Here, Dash!’’ 
she called and held tighter to the bowl, so 
that when he came rushing and jumping up 
on her the ice cream would be safe; but no 
Dash appeared. And still—crackle, crackle! 
—that odd little noise went on. 

She stopped short and listened; but now she 
heard nothing but a cricket chirping and the 
sweet tinkle of cowbells over in the south pas- 
ture. 

‘*Tt was the wind of course,’’ she decided. 
And yet the wind did not seem to be blowing. 

She went on again, a little hurriedly. And 
again, in a minute or two, she heard the queer 
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noise. Crackle, crackle! 
it went again, and then 
tchk! sharply, all at once. 

At the sound of that 
tchk! Prue gave a joyful 
laugh. That was Midge, 
the gray kitten, of course. 
Nothing but Midge would 
come stepping along with 
that soft crackle and then 
sneeze a swift, foolish little 
sneeze. ‘‘ Hi, kitty, kitty !’’ 
she called and stood still, 
waiting to hear quick, 
furry little feet seampering 
through the dry leaves; 
but there was not a sound. 
She kept on calling and 
listening, but the cricket 
and the cowbell were all 
she heard. 

Prue now began to walk 
very fast. She grasped the 
bowl more tightly and 
turned her head to listen 
as she went. There it was 
again, the soft little sound 
behind her, rustling and 
skipping. For the third 
time she stopped, and in- 
stantly the sound stopped, 
too.‘* Dear me!’’ Prue said 
in a smothered voice. ‘‘I 
b’lieve I’ll run the rest of 
the way.’’ 

And run she did, with 
the bowl clutched tight 
in her hands and her pig- 
tail sticking out straight 
behind ; but the sound ran, 
too. When she left the 
grove and started across 
a field it still followed, 
not so loud but with a 
soft little thud and swish. 
It was a comfort to catch 
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sight of Miss Mitty’s little 
house winking friendly, 
bright eyes; but as she 
scampered up the gravel 
path the sound scampered 
after. She dashed in with- 
out knocking. 
‘*Here—here’s some ice 
cream!’’ panted Prue. 


ONE 


DRAWN BY EONA S. JONES 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


Heigh-ho! Summer is here again! 
Sunshine is yellow and winds have set south. 

Daisies are deep and the skies have blown clear again — 
Summer is here, and my heart’s in my mouth. 

For I know a pool that’s crystal and cool, 


PROOF OF SUMMER 


‘*And,O Miss Mitty, some- 
thing ran after me the 


That’s still as a mirror and bright as the sea; 
The rushes stand slim round its beautifal rim — 
’ And it’s waiting for me! 


whole way!’’ 

Miss Mitty guessed a 
eat, then a dog; but Prue 
shook her head. 

‘*Tt wasn’t either. Miss 
Mitty, I don’t think I° 
want to go back alone. ’’ 

** You needn’t,’’ Miss 
Mitty promised. ‘‘ But why 





Heigh-ho! Birds here, and bees again! 
Flowers have put on their flounces and frills; 
Shining new dresses on bushes and trees again, 
Lovely green mantles on fields and on hills. 
But I know a pool that’s crystal and cool, 
So it’s off with my clothes just as quick as can be. 
The water’s so blue that it shines through and through, 
And it’s waiting for me! 








should anything follow 
you, Prue?’’ 

Prue shook her head solemnly. ‘‘I don’t 
know,’’ she answered. ‘‘ But something did.’’ 

‘Show me your knitting,’’ said Miss Mitty. 
**T see it hanging out of a hole in your pocket. ’’ 

Prue looked down. Sure enough, the knitting 
had pushed down through the hole and was 
hanging by the yarn. She fumbled in her 
pocket. 

‘*‘Why, where is the ball?’’ she said. 

There did not seem to be any ball. She pulled 
at the yarn, and it came trailing through the 
open door, yards and yards of it. ‘‘ How funny!’’ 
said Prue. She kept on winding until at length 
the string broke off short. 

‘*Where is the ball?’’ Prue said again. 

Miss Mitty chuckled. ‘‘In your hand, I 
should say,’’ she answered. 

Prue looked down. Sure enough, she was 
holding a small ball of yarn. 

Suddenly she began to understand. ‘‘The 





first ball dropped out of my pocket, ’’ she said, 





blushing, ‘‘ and after a while the pin came 
out.’’ She wondered why Miss Mitty kept on 
chuckling. 

‘*Shall I call Mary to go home with you?’’ 
Miss Mitty asked. 

‘* Please, ma’am,’” said Prue. 
did follow me, you know.’’ 

‘*Was it something soft?’’ Miss Mitty asked. 

**Oh, very! Just like Midge’s feet.’’ 

**Did it stop whenever you stopped ?’’ 

‘*Every single time,’’ said Prue. 

‘*You must come over and look for the rest 
of that poor ball to-morrow,’’ Miss Mitty said 
gravely. ‘‘It must be somewhere between here 
and your house, you know.’’ 

Prue looked up quickly; then all at once she 
began to laugh. ‘‘Now I know what followed 
me!’’ she eried. 

Miss Mitty rose. ‘‘I’ll call Mary,’’ she said. 

‘*No, indeed!’’ cried Prue. ‘‘Do you s’pose 
I’m afraid of a little ball of knitting yarn?’’ 


** Something 
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Said Inkdrop to Pen, Then Pen picked him Soon Pen started curlicues ‘‘ Hi, hold on!” cried Pen, _“‘ You'll never be punching 

“7 shall run right away.” up Over the paper — ‘You are running too fast!’’ And poking again 

** Don’t be silly,’’ Pen And returned to his job, | Then, ‘‘ Heigh-ho!”’ thought ‘‘Trala-la!”’ called Ink- This gay little pig 
answered ; But Inkdrop was sulky, Inkdrop, drop. That’s escaped from the 


“You'll do as I say.” The fat little blob! “It’s time for my caper.”” —“‘ I’ve done it at last. pen!” 
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Fig. 1. This monk 
collar-and-cuff set with 
the bib front will give 
a fresh touch to last 
summer’s voile or 
cotton dress 





Renovating Summer Clothes 


F you cannot spend much on spring clothes this year, you may 
i find it well worth your while to get together last summer’s 
dresses and skirts and blouses and see how much of a wardrobe 
you can have without spending any money at all. When there are 
two or three dresses like those in the picture hanging in your closet, 
your outfit will not seem so hopelessly small. 
If last year’s clothes are really to look like new, the first step— 
and it is a very important one—must be to renovate the material. 
How you shall do it will depend, of course, upon the kind of goods. 


WASHING COTTONS 

Figured cottons should be washed in lukewarm water with soap 
flakes and rinsed well in cool water. If they are faded, they should 
next be dipped into a weak solution of some tint or dye that har- 
monizes with the prevailing color. They should then be dipped into 
a very weak starch, dried quickly in a shady place, and pressed 
on the wrong side with a moderately hot iron. 

Colored silks and satins should be washed quickly in warm 
water with mild white soap and rinsed thoroughly in cold water. 
It is best not to wring them, but to hang them in a shady place to 
drip. When the material is nearly dry, place it on the ironing board, 
eover it with thin muslin or paper and iron it carefully. If the silk 
is much faded, put it through a bath of a darker tint or dye after 
it has been rinsed. For renovating cheap silks and satins the best 
process is dry cleaning, because washing often causes the colors 
to run. Ribbons should be laundered by the same process as that 
for silks and satins, or they may be cleaned by the gasoline-and- 
starch receipt given in the Girls’ Page for April, 1918. 

To renovate lace wind it round a weighted milk bottle and cover 
it with muslin. Immerse the bottle in cold water in which borax in 
the proportion of a teaspoonful to a gallon and a small piece of 
mild white soap cut into chips have been dissolved. Bring the 
water slowly to the boiling point and let it boil until the lace rinses 
elean. Stiffen it by sprinkling it with the dressing squeezed from 
new wet muslin or with rice water, made by boiling three to ten 
minutes one teaspoonful of rice kept well covered with water. 
Strain out the kernels and use the liquid. Then pull the points or 
scallops into place, lay the lace on the ironing board, cover it with 
a piece of white flannel or a Turkish towel and press it with a 
moderately hot iron. Every part should be thoroughly dry before 
the iron is removed. When the first ironing is done, pull and stretch 
the lace very gently until it is soft and pliant; then iron it again. 
If the lace is so old that it will not wash white, dip it into a weak 
decoction of coffee or of tea leaves to tint it cream color. 

Wash cdlored embroideries quickly in nearly cold water with 
soap flakes and rinse them in several changes of cool water; 
squeeze the water out without wringing the goods. Sometimes, 
after the first rinsing, the groundwork of the embroidery seems to 
be stained. That is because there is too much coloring matter in the 
material. Plenty of rinsing will remedy the trouble. Never pile 
pieces of wet embroidery on top of one another, but roll them 
between Turkish towels and press them within twenty minutes. 
Never use soda, cheap washing powders or chloride of lime in 
cleaning colored embroideries. 


DYES IN SOAP OR POWDER FORM 

Another very important step in the process of renovation is dye- 
ing. For that the new tints that come in powder or soap form are 
much easier to handle than the older kind of dyes that require 
boiling. A faded linen will look like new after it has had a dip in a 
tint bath and been carefully laundered. 

When your material has been thus freshened, the next step is to 
decide upon the kind of remodeling that fits it best. Sometimes a 
dress needs only a touch to give it newness and style. New collars 
and cuffs made by hand after the style of the expensive sets in the 
shops, and trimmed with lace from your supply box, will improve 
any gown. Embroidered panels made from an old Georgette frock 
will make a silk gown fit for any occasion. 

Any skirt worn last summer can be altered by making it nar- 
rower and lengthening it until it reaches the instep. The material 
gained by narrowing the skirt can be used for a yoke to lengthen it, 
or it can be cut into sections of various widths and lengths, which 
ean be sewed on a foundation skirt, with the widest section at the 
top and the narrowest at the bottom. (See Fig. 1.) Other methods 
of lengthening are putting in rows of insertion, letting out tucks, 
and taking out and facing hems. 


WAYS OF MAKING OVER DRESSES 

The figures illustrate several ways of making over dresses by 
simple methods. Fig. 1 shows, besides the section skirt, a monk 
collar-and-cuff set and a bib front. Made of colored organdie and 
with frilling (bought by the yard) to match, this set would be 
especially good to brighten a voile or patterned cotton that is no 
longer fresh. A yard of organdie is sufficient for the bib front and 
the sash. To make the bib cut a pattern from paper and experi- 
ment with it to get the most becoming width. The neck is cut to fit 
the neck of the dress. The sash should be at least six inches wide 
and seamed to the bib under the arms. Hem all the edges except 
the ends of the sash. Sew frilling on the ends of the sash. To make 
the monk collar cut two bias folds of organdie, one for the front 
and one for the back of the collar. Double each fold and seam the 
frill between the edges. Button the front and the back pieces on 
the shoulders. 

Fig. 2 shows a tunic skirt and anew vestee and sash. You can 
easily cut out the vestee by a standard waist pattern. It is simply 
a waist opening in the back, cut low both in front and in the back, 
and with large armscyes. Hem or face both the neck opening and 
the armholes, and sew hooks and eyes or snap fastenings on the 
back. Sew a band of ribbon to the lower edge of the vestee. and 
finish the ends with small bead tassels. Directions for making the 
tassels were given in the Girls’ Page for November, 1917. Embroider 
the front with beadwork and make it up with or without a sash. 

Fig..3 shows a sleeveless smock that is easy to make and can be 
worn over an old blouse and a renovated skirt. The shoulder pieces 


Fig. 2. An attrac- 
tive vestee and 
sash with a tunic 
skirt of the same 
material 


Fig. 5. The panel 
effect again, but 
cut long instead 

of short, and 
edged with tassels, 

The neck opening 
is round instead 

of V-shaped 














Fig. 4. The 
panel effect 
shown here is 
another at- 
tractive way 
of making last 
year’s dress 
look like this 
year’s 





Fig. 3. This pretty 
sleeveless smock can 
be worn over an old 
blouse and a reno- 








vated skirt 





are straight strips with gussets taken up to make them fit the curve 
of the shoulder line. The width of the smock at the bottom is about 
two yards. Both front and back are cut without a seam, but the 
back or front needs a placket opening down about as far as the 
bottom of the armhole to allow the smock to slip on easily over 
the head. 

Fig. 4 shows an attractive panel effect that can be cut short, or 
long as in Fig. 5. It is a straight strip of material cut to fit at the 
shoulder and flared a little at the hem. The opening for the neck 
ean be cut in any shape you like, and the panels can be left loose 
or fastened in place with a cord, a sash or a belt. The panel is very 
popular this season ; and when it is embroidered, edged with either 
fringe or tassels, or trimmed with buttons, it almost completely 
alters the appearance of an old frock. 


So ¢ 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR TENNIS GAME 
VI. Volleying 


HE word “‘volleying” covers all strokes made before the ball 
strikes the ground. There are three kinds of volley strokes 
—the defensive volley, made as the ball is dropping and 
usually in desperation—an extremely difficult stroke; the attack 
volley, made when forcing the play at, or when running to, the net; 
and the smash, which is most often the finish of a rally. 

There is little to say about the first variety. It is so difficult a 
stroke to make that it is next to impossible to analyze it. Because 
you have to make the defensive volley from a point lower than the 
top of the net, you must get down very low yourself. 

You usually make the attack volley from the height of the net or 
higher, but not above the shoulder. To play this stroke with any 
degree of success it is essential that there be neither timidity nor 
procrastination. Since it is an attacking stroke, you should make it 
while you are advancing toward the net; the closer you are to the 
net the more successful it is. - 

One day a player who for years had been distressingly weak at 
net play had his eyes opened in a strange manner. The courts of 
the club where he played were damp one afternoon, and the shoes 
of the players left marks on the surface. The club champion, who 
was also the best net player in the club, was playing, and playing 
in fine volleying form. After the game the player who was weak at - 
the net walked to the court and noticed that where the champion 
had played the surface of the court was disturbed noticeably in 
only two spots—at the centre of the court at the base line, and at 
the centre of the court between the service line and the net. That 
unintentional diagram drawn there by the champion’s feet was 
very nearly like the diagram in the article on Covering the Court 
in the Girls’ Page for May, and was of more value to the beginner 
than years of blind playing. It said clearly that in volleying you 
must sprint between the base line and the service line. 

By volleying close to the net you receive all the returns as they 
rise, and, being close, you do not find the net a troublesome bar- 
rier, You can place your return in any corner of your opponent’s 
court that opens broadly before you. But you need your wits about 
you, and you must not allow yourself to be beaten by any shot, 
however sure a passing shot it may seem to be; take a “poke” at 
it anyway with audacious confidence. It is surprising the distance 
you can leap, dive and stretch in a fraction of a second. In net 
play you must be prepared for many shots that you cannot get, 
and you must not be discouraged into listlessness because some of 
them pass you. 

There is a time to go to the net, and a time to keep away. You 
should run to the net only after you have forced your opponent 
back with a long drive. Then he is far enough away from you so 
that by watching the ball intently you can discover its direction in 
time to meet it near the net; or if he lobs over your head, to retreat 
and get under it. If you follow a short drive to the net, you will 
often be passed, because you do not have enough time between the 
moment you hit the ball and the moment it reaches your court 
again to change your direction and get to it. 

The smash, or “kill,” is a much abused stroke. Some girls try to 
smash when they should be content with merely patting back an 
easy stroke. It is only the most expert girl players who should 
attempt the smash from a point as far back as the service line. 
The novice should attempt that stroke only when she is very close 
to the net, and when she receives a ball that is decidedly “soft.”” Do 
not overdo it. In making the smash watch the ball most minutely, 
throw your racket well back, and hit the ball at the very top of 
your reach, as in the service, coming forward with the stroke and 
giving the ball its final direction just as it leaves your racket. Move 
freely throughout as if all your joints were newly oiled. Most 
players are too stiff in volleying. 

Briefly then: Volley close to the net—the closer the better. If you 
are at the base line, do not attempt to reach the net until you force 
your opponent back with a drive that bounces close to his base 
line. Then, watching the ball for the first inkling of the direction 
of the return, sprint behind your drive. Smash only easy balls right 
at the net. But above all things in volleying, even more than in 
any other stroke, keep your eyes everlastingly on the ball! 


e 8 


MOUNTING BUTTERFLIES 


HERE are several ways of mounting butterflies scientifically, 

some of which show the butterfly through all the changes of 

its life history—egg, caterpillar, chrysalis and imago, or perfect 
insect. But the ordinary boy or girl does not care to do so much 
work. Usually the chief aim is merely to preserve beautiful speci- 
mens, although that often leads to much scientific knowledge. 
Here is a simple method of mounting: 

Get from your photographer some discarded 4 x 5 photographic 
plates, and wash the emulsion off with hot water; buy a few sheets 
of layer cotton, either white or blue, as will best suit your speci- 
mens—remembering that a white butterfly does not show well on 
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a white background; then get some stiff paste- 
board and a roll of passe-partout tape. Those are 
all the materials you will need, and they cost only 
a few cents. 

Cut the cotton and the pasteboard to the same 
size as the glass, and lay the cotton, with a hole 
cut in the centre to receive the body of the speci- 
men, between the glass and the pasteboard. When 
the specimen is in place, fasten the three together 
by pasting the passe-partout tape round the edges. 
That method shows the specimen to good advan- 
tage and keeps it clean and away from moths. 
Also, the mount can be safely handled or packed 
away in small space when not in use. 

If the butterfly is first laid on a piece of paste- 
board, back down, with wings extended as it is to 
be when mounted, and held in place for two or 
three days by pins until the body stiffens, it can 
be mounted under the glass much more easily and 
with less danger of injuring it. 

q The passe-partout tape should first be attached 

e to the glass all round before any attempt is made 

e at mounting. When the mount is in place, all you **‘Woo-o-o! 

- have to do is to fold the tape over and fasten it to ' 

Sit back on your [fj| the pasteboard. It should be fastened to two oppo- Glad I Came!” 
bike and “et ‘er. site sides first, and always at the head and tail of ” 

Al ae the specimen, so that the wing sides are open. 

plide — punctures Then, with a long needle or hatpin slipped care- 






don’t botherGood- fully under the glass, adjust the wings as you 
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want them, and fasten the tape in place. 

At each corner one of the strips of tape should 
P ° project half an inch so that when it is fastened 
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and strong — yet |f | moths. 
notice how easy 
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Ask your dealer to 
see them! Look at 
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: oodri OU boys and girls certainly know how to get hungry, c 
Ss bal wil don’t you? Mother finds it pretty hard to keep you : 
“tilled up” between meals. - 
But there’s one thing that a/ways goes right to the spot i 
NAPKIN ring that can when you're hungry. That is Beech-Nut Peanut Butter , 
ene aera spread on crackers or nice thick slices of bread. Your y 
members of a house party, mother will let you have all you want because it is so good : 

persons in camps and inmates i i it’ nourishing. 
of boarding houses. The rings for you. And besides tasting so good, it’s so g . 
should be cut from stiff paper. Ask mother to get you a jar today. But be sure she gets : 
Sn hore Ag igmese: prarele the Beech-Nut kind because that’s the kind that tastes so ry 
be different. A dog, a cat or good and has no grit or bitterness in it. is 

an automobile—in fact, any- 
thing that is distinctive—will Beecu-Nur Packine Co., Canajouarie, N. Y. xs 
afford amusement. ‘Foods of Finest Flavor”’ is 
Paper rings of this kind, each one different from 25 
all the others, and each inscribed with a name and 3 
a mirth-provoking rime, can be made to serve very BeechNut Peanut Butter rh) 
amusingly for place cards. ‘ 
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HOW TO 
MAKE TISSUE- 
PAPER BALLOONS 


LMOST all the use that is ever made of a paper 
A balloon is to send it up in the evening with 
a wad of cotton saturated with alcohol or 
kerosene and set on fire to furnish lifting power 
and a light by which its course through the air 
can be watched. What do you see? A mere point 
of light. And then? Nothing. Furthermore, this 
use of fire balloons is full of danger, and in at least 
one state—Massachusetts—is prohibited by law. 

A gay-colored balloon filled with hot air from a 
furnace and sent up in the daytime is much safer, 
prettier and more satisfactory. 

You can buy paper balloons of different sizes 
and colors; but a boy who likes to “do things” can 
make his own balloons without much trouble and 
for one fifth of what they would cost in the shops. 

Good tissue paper comes in sheets about 20 x 30 
inches in size and costs from two cents a sheet for 
white, the cheapest, to ten cents a sheet for some 
shades of red. War conditions have made the 

. colored papers hard to get, and 

A BA you may not be able to find 

*¥ them. In that case, make the 

| co |: balloon of white paper and, if 
' you choose, decorate it with 

paint or colored chalks. A bal- 
loon 3 feet 3 inches in diameter 
and over 4 feet high requires 18 
sheets of paper. It may be all 

















r Il of one color, or the stripes (or 

’ gores, as they are called), of 

# which there are nine, may al- 

‘9 Pe) 14 ternate in color. A three-color 
5 H balloon takes 6 sheets of paper 


of each color. 
The first thing necessary is 
i a@ gore pattern. Lay it off on 
an unwrinkled piece of stiff 
134" paper 51% feet long and about 15 
f inches wide. (A A A A, Fig. 1.) 
: Fold the paper down through 
Go the middle until the folded 
' edge is quite flat, or draw a 
1 straight line through the cen- 
: ; tre, as indicated by the dotted 
' line BC. Then, beginning at 
: the top, B, mark off five spaces 
of 8 inches each along the cen- 
tral fold, or line. Across the 
A CA paper at each 8-inch mark 
ss draw lines at right angles to 

Fig.l 


the line BC. 

On the crosslines lay off the 
widths given in Fig. 1; that is, 65%, 11% inches, 
and so forth, with exactly one half of each cross- 
line dimension on each side of the line BC. At 
points 66 and 64 inches from the top the trossline 
dimensions are 44% inches. Draw straight lines to 
connect the outside dots. (See the right-hand side 
of the pattern in Fig. 1.) Cut out the pattern care- 
fully, but make the outline a gradual curve that 
just touches the dots, as shown on the left-hand 
side of Fig. 1, except at the extreme top, where 
the curve should end about one half inch from 
the centre at B, and make a blunt point one inch 
wide to allow for the seams. 

Next, make some boiled flour paste. In a sauce- 
pan mix one heaping tablespoonful of flour with 
two or three tablespoonfuls of lukewarm water, 
or just enough to moisten the flour well and to 
permit it to be mashed and stirred into a smooth, 
thick batter free from lumps. Then pour in about 
a pint of boiling water, and stir the paste as you 
do it. The paste should become translucent; that 
will show that the starch has been cooked. If it 
does not become translucent, cook it a little over 
the fire; but stir it all the time to keep it from 
burning, until it is so thick and stiff that it will 
not run. A piece of white cotton cloth wrapped 
round the end of a small stick makes a good paste 
brush. 

Cut the sheets in halves, and for each gore, or 
strip, paste four half sheets of tissue paper to- 
gether end to end, with an allowance of about 4% 
inch for the seam. That will give you 9 pieces 15 
inches wide by about 78 inches long. Lay 5 of them 
one on top of the other on the floor or a large table 
or bench; lay the pattern on the pile and pin it 
to them carefully at intervals of about 12 inches 
all round the edge. Then, following the pattern, 
carefully cut out the 5 tissue-paper gores at one 
time. Do the same with the remaining 4 pieces. 
Beginning at the top, B, paste two of 
the gores together, allowing 4%, inch 
forthe seam. Do not paste more than 
10 or 12 inches at a time. Having a 
helper hold the outside edges of the 
two gores that you are working on a 
little off the floor or table makes it 
easier to do the pasting. Leave un- 
pasted the 2-inch flaps at the bottom 
of each gore. 

After the seam is pasted and is 





























dry, fold or roll the strips so that the 
edge of the lower gore projects about 
2 inches beyond the folded edge of the 
rolled-up portion. Creases in the thin 
paper will not injure it if it is handled 
carefully. It may be necessary to pin the 
rolled-up part to keep it in position while 
you paste. The last seam will require 
some patience, and you should do only 
about 6 inches of it at a time; let the 
paste on that part dry pretty well before 
you proceed with the next 6 inches. When 
the pasting is done, examine the balloon 
all over for leaks in the seams and holes 
torn in the paper, and patch them with 
small pieces of tissue paper. Fasten a 
wire hoop of the proper size round the bottom 
opening by turning up and pasting the 2-inch flaps 
round the wire. 

The lifting power, heat, is furnished by a small 
furnace (Fig. 2) roughly built of a few bricks, a 
joint of old stovepipe, and a piece of tin or sheet 
iron for the top, with a hole in it, for the pipe. Make 
the hole as shown in Fig. 3; that is, make straight 
cuts across a circle, turn the points up at the dotted 
lines and set the pipe down over them. 

Bank the sides and top with earth, but leave the 
front open. Fig. 2 shows the furnace before it 
is banked. Build a wood fire. Do not use grass, 
leaves or anything so light that the draft might 
suck it up into the balloon and set it on fire. When 
the fire is burning well, but after all flames have 
ceased to come out of the smokestack, hold the 
bottom opening of the balloon a little way down 
over the pipe and at the same time support the 
upper part of the balloon to keep it away from the 
pipe. In a few moments it will expand and begin 
to tug to get away. But do not be in a hurry. When 
the air inside is well heated, ‘‘let her go,’ and if 
there is a good wind you will have a lively chase. 
Or you can call it an observation balloon, fasten 
a light cord to it and pull it down when and where 
you choose. 
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The Summer Star Map 
It is in the Boys’ Page for July 
¢ 9s ; 


ENEMY OR FRIEND? 


N many lakes and ponds there are small, flat 
I fish with green sides, an orange throat and a 

friendly disposition. In some places they call 
them sunfish; in others, pumpkin seeds, from 
their shape. 

The little fish is so trustful that he falls an easy 
victim to any angler who throws him a hook with 
a@ worm on it. In fact, catching him cannot be 
considered as sport at all. He is as gamy as his 
diminutive size will permit him to be and usually 
comes up sidewise in order to make the most of 
the resistance of the water; but he is too small to 
be caught either for food or for pleasure. He is 
not too small, however, for friendship. Probably 
you have never thought of taming wild fish so 
that they will come up from the deep water to 
feed out of your hand, but it can be done, and 
more easily with the sunfish than with any other. 
It is a sport that requires patience, but it is worth 
the effort. 

Take the bait box and get out a good, lively 
worm. Lie down on the bank, or on a log that 
extends from shore, and put the worm down until 
the water comes above your elbow. Keep it there 
and let it wiggle. Soon you will see bright eyes 
peering out from behind sunken sticks and sub- 
merged rocks. Then the little fellows will dart 
from cover to cover, keeping their eyes upon you 
to see what you are going to do. Do not move! If 
you do, you will have to begin all over again. 

It may be fifteen minutes, perhaps half an hour, 
but sooner or later one of the sunfish will become 
so excited about that worm that he will take a 
chance. He may swoop up all of a sudden and 
snatch it, but he is more likely to zigzag up, as a 
squirrel comes for a peanut, until with a dash and 
a jerk he takes the coveted prize from your fingers. 
You can hurry him by dropping the first worm. 
The sunfish will have him before he touches the 
bottom, and one taste will make him want another. 

Move slowly in reaching for the next worm; 
quick movements alarm the fish. You will not have 
long to wait for the second visitor, and in a few 
minutes you may have half a dozen taking turns 
for a mouthful. 

Go down the next day, and in all probability you 
will not have to wait five minutes. The little fish 
soon learn. After three or four mornings you will 
find them waiting. Hold the worm just above the 
surface of the water, and they will jump for it. If 
they see you go off in a boat, they will follow you 
—_ they get so far out that they are afraid of big 

sn. 

Sunfish breed in June. Selecting a sandy spot 
in two or three feet of water, they sweep an 
eighteen-inch circle free of dirt. With 
their mouths they carry out sticks 
and stones. When the eggs are laid 
they remain to guard them. 

Do not intrude within that circle. 
If you should put a hand or foot into 
that nest, they would attack you sav- 
agely, striking and biting; but if you 
hand them an angleworm, they will 
be ready enough to continue the 
friendly relations. 





Taming fish is more fun than catching them. It 
requires skill to manipulate an artificial fly so that 
a fish will mistake it for a live insect, but it re- 
quires more skill to make friends with the fish. 
Even a good-sized black bass has been known to 
take a worm from the hand without much coaxing. 
Carp in private ponds will become as tame as 
kittens and will permit themselves to be handled. 
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ECONOMY IN BICYCLE TIRES 


V J catty you ever forced to discard an appar- 
ently good bicycle tire because the inner 
lining had become so porous that it would 

not hold air? Even in ordinary times, when there 
is only the usual demand for rubber, it is foolishly 
extravagant to throw away such a tire; in times 
when thrift is a national necessity, such wasteful- 
ness would be not only stupid but unpatriotic—pro- 
vided, of course, that you know how to avoid it. 

Many bicycle owners are unaware that tires are 
made not only in the common single-tube style 
but also in a double-tube type that can be bought 
of any large dealer in bicycle supplies. Saving 
the porous single-tube tire means only the slight 
change necessary to convert it into a casing for 
an inner tube. 

Remove the tire from the wheel, cut out the 
valve very carefully, making a hole no larger than 
is necessary, and slit the tire for a distance of 
about eight inches from the valve opening. Then, 
using a leather punch, cut holes along each side 
of the slit about half an inch apart, so that you 
can lace the cut edges of the tire together after 
you have inserted the inner tube. 

Buy an inner tube of the butt-end type; it should 
cost only a third as much as an outer tire. Fasten 
a weight of an ounce or so to a piece of stout cord 
somewhat longer than the circumference of the 
tire ; put the weight inside the tire, and by turning 
and jarring it run the cord round to the starting 
point. 

Now remove the weight and tie the cord to the 
end of your inner tube. Taking care not to tear 
or otherwise damage the tube, feed it into the slit 
and pull it into place. When the tube is properly 
in position, lace up the slit tight with a shoe string, 
apply a coat of shellac to the rim, slip on the tire, 
pump it up, and your job is done. Allow the shellac 
to harden before you use the bicycle, especially if 
you are repairing the tire on the rear wheel, for 
that wheel carries the strain of the drive and the 
tire is more likely to slip on the rim. 

One advantage of that kind of tire is that it is a 
comparatively simple matter to repair a puncture 
on the road. In anticipation of such a misfortune, 
keep in your kit the cord and sinker, a few rubber 
patches, rubber cement and rim cement. A small 
inner blow-out patch is also sometimes extremely 
useful. You can often find a puncture by partly 
inflating the tube—after you have removed it, of 
course—and listening for the hiss of escaping air. 
If you tie the cord to one end of the punctured 
tube before you pull it out, you will not have to go 
to the bother of using the weight to get the cord 
inside the casing. If the hole in the tube is very 
small and you cannot hear the escaping air, put 
the tube into water, where the little bubbles will 
speedily betray the puncture. Be sure that the 
tube is thoroughly dry before you replace it in the 
casing. 

Repairing a puncture is a simple matter, but it 
must be done properly or the patch will not hold 
under air pressure. The most common mistake is 
to hurry the job. If the patch is to stick firmly, 
time must be allowed for the cement both on the 
patch and on the tube to become sufficiently dry; 
@ patch put on with cement that is too moist will 
not hold. It is also highly important that the sur- 
face of the tube and of the patch be clean and free 
from the talcum powder that is frequently used to 
lubricate the tube. The patch has a better chance 
of holding if you roughen a little with sandpaper 
the surfaces to be cemented. 

When your outer casing eventually wears out, 
replace it with a new single-tube tire, and put the 
inner tube away in a safe place until some time in 
the future when you may need it again. 
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A CAMP SALT - AND - PEPPER 
SHAKER 


O true woodsman carries table salt shakers 
and pepper shakers into the wilderness. He 
would as soon think of carrying a china 

sugar bowl. The unfitness of the ordinary salt 
shaker and pepper shaker as a part of the camp- 
ing kit is obvious: in a pack they would be sure 





to spill their contents over blankets, food and 
utensils. But salt is necessary, and pepper is 
worth taking, for it improves the flavor of many 
a dish prepared over the camp fire. The usual 
way of carrying them, in bags or in cans, is con- 
venient enough for the cook, but not for the rest 
of the campers. 

The illustration shows an ingenious little con- 
tainer for salt and pepper that will protect its 
contents from weather and accidents, and that can 
be packed or thrown about with no danger of 





A shaker of this sort is almost unbreakable, 
will float, and is waterproof. 
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AN ELECTRIC LETTER-BOX ALARM 


T is a simple matter to fit your Rural Free 

I Delivery mail box with a mechanism that an- 

nounces the arrival of the postman by causing 

a bell inside the house to ring. The alarm saves 

watching for the carrier and many trips to an 
empty box. 

The first thing to do is to take the exact inside 
measurements of the bottom of the mail box. 
Then, make ‘a base of wood of the same measure- 
ments and fasten two ordinary binding posts to 
it in the position shown in the illustration. Next, 
prepare a thin board of the same size as the base- 
board, and fasten to the bottom of it two fine, thin 
springs of very slight tension and a long strip of 
metal in such a position that it will be directly 
above the binding posts when you tack the springs 
to the wooden base. Now, put the mechanism in 
the bottom of the letter box. When you have com- 
pleted the wiring necessary to connect the binding 
posts with a battery and a bell the alarm is ready 
for use. 

The slight tension of the springs keeps the metal 
plate from making a circuit, but when the postman 
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drops mail matter into the box the plate immedi- 
ately presses against the binding posts, completes 
the connection and causes the bell to ring. It will 
be necessary to find out by trial just what adjust- 
ment of the springs is necessary to allow a letter 
to depress the plate sufficiently. Perhaps, also, 
you may wish to add a switch so that you can if 
necessary shut off the bell from the house. 
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A TRICK WITH CENTS 


F you want to mystify a group of spectators, 
try this trick with ten one-cent pieces. Lay the 
ten coins face down on the table, turn your 
back and ask some one to move any number of 
them from the right-hand end of the line to the 
left-hand end. You then face the table again, pick 
up one of the coins, glance at it, and immediately 
tell the audience how many of them were moved. 
You can continue the trick indefinitely. 

Here is the solution: Choose ten one-cent pieces 
that have dates running in order from one to ten— 
for example, from 1901 to 1910, and lay them date 
side down, beginning at your left with the highest 
date—the ten—first, the nine second, and so on to 
the end of the row. Make one condition plain: 
that the person who moves the coins must move 
them from right to left, one at a time, and put 
each coin at the head of the line in turn. 

To tell how many coins have been moved the 
first time you need only to look at the first coin, 
the one at the left end. For subsequent moves, 
add the date value of the coin to the number of the 
place that it now occupies in the row. For ex- 
ample, when you first lay out the coins they stand 
thus: ten, nine, eight, seven, six, five, four, three, 
two, one. Suppose four coins have been moved. 
The order now stands, four, three, two, one, ten, 
nine, eight, seven, six, five. You turn up the first 
coin on your left and, seeing that its number is four, 
you announce that four coins have been moved. 
You then replace that coin and make the calcula- 
tion for the next time by adding the date value of 
the coin to the number of its place in the row. In 
this case the date value of the coin is four, which 
added to the number of its place in the row (one) 
gives five, which is the position number of the coin 
to turn the next time. 

Now, suppose that one of the group moves two 
coins. The order will then stand: six, five, four, 
three, two, one, ten, nine, eight, seven. Counting 
from your left, turn the fifth coin, which proves to 
be a two, the number of the coins moved. To cal- 
culate for the next move add the date value of the 
coin (two) to its number in the row (five). That 
gives seven, the coin to turn after the spectators 
have made the next move. If the number is greater 
than ten, subtract ten, and the remainder will be 
the number of the coin to turn. 

The only way that anyone can catch you is by 
failing to move any of the coins. To provide 
against that, you should explain that at least one 
coin must be moved each time. 
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A RAPID-FIRE PISTOL 


HE toy here described is harmless, for it 
throws no projectile, but only makes a re- 
port when the trigger is pulled; but if the 
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being broken. 

A smooth, sound piece of bamboo four or five 
inches long, with a joint in the centre, is the foun- 
dation of the camp shaker. It should be perfectly 
dry, else the salt will absorb the moisture and 
refuse to come out. In such a piece of bamboo 
there are of course two compartments, each about 
two inches deep, with no opening between them. 
In the side of the shaker that is to hold salt bore 
a hole about an eighth of an inch in diameter; in 
the pepper side, a hole about a sixteenth of an 
inch in diameter. Fit each with a little wooden 
stopper attached by a bit of string to a tack driven 
into the joint. Then fit the open ends of the bam- 
boo with cork stoppers, fill the two compartments, 
and the shaker is finished. 

When you wish to use it, pull out one of the 
wooden stoppers and, keeping the hole uppermost, 
shake the bamboo a few times quickly. The salt 
or pepper will come out in a fine spray. 


is of hard, resonant wood like rock maple, 
and the striker has a spring of good strength, the 
pistol will make a very loud, sharp report. It can 
be fired as rapidly as the trigger can be pulled. 
The addition of a short, round barrel will make 
the pistol more realistic in appearance. The mate- 
rial and the size of the parts should be as follows: 


Length Width Thickness 
1 frame (pine) 8Y, 4Y, y) 
1 sounder (maple) ait 1h f 
1 striker (maple) 5 if 
2 triggers (maple) 23% % 


The sounder is a sort of wooden tuning fork, the 
two prongs of which are separated by a saw cut 
three and a half inches long, as in Fig. 1. First 
make the forward end of the sounder square. Then 
from the other end draw a line along the centre 
both of the top and of the bottom of the sounder, 
to guide the saw in separating the two prongs. 





Shape the striker as in Fig. 3. Cut out the wood 
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along the curves with a scroll saw. Next, with al 
chisel or a fine saw, cut the triangular notch shown | 
at the lower left-hand end of Fig. 3. At the right- 
hand-end of the striker bore two holes for the 
screws that are to fasten the striker to the frame. 
™ The two pieces of the trigger (Fig. 4) are halved 
together with a close-fitting joint and then glued. 
When the glue is dry, the ends of the trigger 
should be beveled away so that each, as it reaches 













































Duffy Lewis el |e > — Tt | 
New York, April 27, 1919 —— ——= _~—-F 
Te; : tT — —_ —_ ay =) 

Draper-Maynard Co. ei: Nj 

Gentlemen. “ - 

Received the two gloves, that I | T ea | 
ordered, and I liked them so well, ch > — AA a 
that I used one of them in the ———~ | 
opening game of the season, with- LLG lb benneh Ga 

out even breaking it in. Be ep 


Kindly send me bill, and I will 
send check for same. 


Very truly yours, Qf shak 














RAPID-FIRE PISTOL 


the rear end of the striker, shall act as a wedge to 
force the striker away from the sounder. Through 
the centre of the two crosspieces bore the hole for 
the screw that is to hold the trigger in place. 
- From the upper surface of the frame cut out the 
pocket that is to receive the sounder. It should 
begin two inches from the forward end of the 
pistol, and be one and one quarter inches deep 
and four and one half inches long. (See Fig. 2.) 
When the sounder fits nicely in its pocket, bore 
holes for the two screws that are to hold it in 
| place, one from underneath into the solid part of 
| the sounder, and the other from the front, also 
entering the solid part, but obliquely. 
P : Shape the stock of the pistol to suit your fancy, 
DUFFY LEWIS won his place in base- 9! with whatever tools are most convenient. 
ball by sheer merit and the A tuning fork will not give out a clear, resonant 
sound if anything touches either of its prongs. 
Make, therefore, a saw cut at the breech end of 


This Wonderful Watch Tells Night-Time 
—See It Glow! 


HE Ingersoll Radiolite Watch shines in the 
dark as bright as fireflies! You wouldn’t 
believe it possible that this watch tells night time until 
you’ ve seen the clear glow on the dial of the Radiolite! 
A substance containing radium isthe secret of the Radiolite. 
The hands and numbers of the watch are coated with this 
substance and they will stay luminous for several years. Inger 


Ingersoll Radiolite *, . 


\ Tells Time in the Dark 


There’s no end to the uses of this watch, for work or 
play, at home or at school. On the wrist, in the pocket 
or under your pillow, the Radiolite is always ready to 
tell you the time night and day. Every boy will 
appreciate the handiness of these sturdy Ingersoll 
Watches that give as good service in the dark as 

in the day. Look for the store with an Inger- 

soll display. And, of course— 


“There's no Radiolite but the Ingersoll Radiolite.”’ 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Duffy 
Lewis’ 
Glove 




















won his approval and his patronage by 
the same method. Over 100 leading big 
league players use the D&M “Lucky 
Dog” Goods. They wouldn’t use them 
and indorse them if they had not stood 
every kind of test and had made good. 
If you need a ball, mitt, glove bat, mask or an 


y 
baseball or sport goods get the D & M ‘‘Lucky Dog”’ 
and have a winner. Send for our new catalogue and 






New York Chicago 

San Francisco Montreal ’ Midget 
Buenos Aires Shanghai f Wrist 
London (Ingersoll Watch \ Radiolite 


the sounder, by letting the saw fol- 
low the crack between the sounder 
and the pistol; and with a narrow 
saw make a similar cut for a dis- 
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wie ; $5.75 

oe aoe Be Be Dean. plaxere ore, uring: wt. tance of three and one half inches Co., Lad., Distributors.) lustrations 

dealer hasn’t what you want ask him to get it or under the breech end of the prongs. % actual size 

send to us. Official Rule Book on Baseball Hold the striker and the trigger in place and = . ~ ———E 

and Tennis, and Catalogue, sent Free. turn the trigger so that each of the four ends @| 

DRAPER - MAYNARD CO., Dept. C, Plymouth, N. H. shall pass properly between the striker and the & a 
sounder, and escape by way of the triangular SSS eee 








notch in the bottom of the striker. Carefully 















= mark the position of the hole in the trigger, bore 

saa e e D ays for the screw and fasten the trigger in place. 
oC Next, put one screw through the striker to hold it 

tne Black Beauty > in place until you have tested again all four ends 


of the trigger. When they work properly, put in 


Don't buy an ordinary bicycle. Get 
the other screw. 





the Black Beauty—/actory direct; Freight . 
wholesale price. Magnificent wheel. P a If the trigger touches the sounder, put a thin E tell you how to start a om business of poe 
Strongest, raciest in all cycledom. leather washer one half inch in diameter between Real and a — % oy equipment 
Five-year guarantee. the trigger and the pistol; if the hammer end of colar ebranende Soe dl gate 

18 Exclusive Features the striker touches, put a piece of thin cardboard All you need to do is say, “Send me your Orange 
See the wheel before paying a cent. between it and the pistol Juice Plan for Boys. As soon as we get your post 
Get our Catalog; Select your : 


. . card we’ll ship you at once, all charges paid, a complete 
model. 20 Sty/es. We ship at our A little soap rubbed on the slanting surfaces of blueprint dhevtie how to build rae ww orange tae 











own risk. Keep or return. No the trigger will make it work more smoothly. stand illustrated, the big Sunkist lemon banner, for the 
pape ahah Seay me front, a corral in which you pile oranges, an orange juice 
ance, then $1 a week ee? display card, two recipes for the best drinks to sell, and 
Sundries Get our factory prices our “Book of Instructions,” which tells just how to go 
country. Tires, a. horns, etc. A BACK - TO - BACK RACE about starting the business. 
Everything for cyclists. Free Sundries Catalog. ¥ : You’ve never had more fun than you can have with 
HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. CONTEST worth trying at the next outdoor the stand, and you'll make real money if you follow 
Dept. Y63 Philadelphia meeting of your club or your Scout troop instructions. 
is the back-to-back race. It is certain to 1 ¢ a stand all t t togeth — 
BeautifulNew furnish much amusement, and it probably will ee ae ae i. yd yy ag a. 
Catalog in colors furnish some excitement, too. Orange Juice Extractor, Account Book, Cap and Apron, and all 
Mark off a level stretch of ground one hundred the other material mentioned above, we'll send it all for $3.95 He’s Doing It 
feet in length, and make up as many teams of two express charges prepaid to your front door. 
$ members each as possible. Have the members of Be sure to. stato. clearly which offer you want to accept. ou- Write us today if you want 
Try It in Your Home for each team stand back to back, run a few turns sands of going to get the complete outfit for &. 95. = roe se — 
3 Months— Th n Decid of rope round their waists, and tie them together. Others will build thelr own stand, getting the other materials free of these outfits. Yours is wait- 
e ecide The contestants stand along the starting line, Pg pth Oe RO ip “ant fo doing for fou. The way to be 
Our plan makes it possible for and at the signal to go each team makes for the aaw— eee eee eee ee 
you to test the high- other line one hundred feet away and parallel to 
grade, first quality the first. One of the two members will of course CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
have to run backward. As soon as they reach the Growers of Sunkist Oranges and Lemons 
N C ° second line the team mates reverse the direction | Lemonade Department Los Angeles, California 
ew ompanion of their progress and run back toward the line THIS OFFER NOT GOOD IN CANADA 
° ° from which they started ; that is, the member who 
Sewing Machine previously went backward now goes forward. The 





team wins that first covers the course out and 
in your home for three 


months before deciding. If back. ee 
me gpm ad we return your money and take 
ack machine at our expense. 
Seven Styles. We offer choice of seven styles, in- DIAMOND BALL 


cluding foot treadle, electric and rotary models. BF wo 3-in-One 1s the high quality oil that acts like 
Each machine is of the dependable Companion HERE is a little game of ball for four players magic on bicycles, skates, guns, fishing reels, auto- 
quality, warranted for prea’: -five years, is sold at 


on a side that will test your skill in throwing y i ls. D ders for all ligh hanis 

and delivered free at your nearest : / matic tools. oes wonders for all light mechanisms 
freig ht station (in U.S.) from our four convenient and catching, and that is a good substitute —makes them work smooth and easy. A few drops of 
shipping stations. for baseball when there are not enough players 
It is Easy to Find Out all about this fine ma- ]| for the regular game. 6 will relieve friction, reduce 
chine. A postal-card request will bring descriptive wee x _ . ~oe 
booklet, free trial offer and attractive terms of pur- Mark out a@ square thirty feet on a side, as -“In- ne | wear in the bearings and save 
chase by return mail. Write to-day. shown in the diagram. One member of the team repair-bills. Cuts hardened 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON stands at each corner, and each of the four players ° ait . 
has a baseball. When the captain gives the signal grease—works out all dirt. Never gums. Contains no acid. 


. to start, each member throws Prevent rust and tarnish by wiping all nickeled and metal surfaces with 3-in-One. Then 
DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. D : is brings a bright last — 














his ball to the one on his right rub with a clean dry cloth—this brings a bright, lasting polish, like new. 
53rd Year. Young men and young women find here a and catches the ball thrown to 3-in-One softens baseball mitts and gloves—makes the ball stick better 
seenetiee cemecgnem. | nate y by Peg him by the player on his left. —preserves the leather. Fine for baseballs — strengthens the 
very department of a broad culture, y: , - j — J ¥ 
school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, | 4 Cc Thus, the player at A will throw stitches—makes the cover last longer. Non-greasy. 
5—$400 per year. Special course in Domestic Science. his ball to the player at B and | q@ \ Sold at all stores. East of the Rocky Mountain States, 15c, 
For catalogue and information address, immediately turn and catch the 25c¢ and 50c in bottles; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. ball tossed to him by the player C\ FREE Write us for generous sample of 3-in-One and 
at D . Dictionary of Uses 
Early HAY-FEVER Cases The object of the contest is 3-in-One Oil Co., 165 AIB. Broadway, N.Y. 








Rose-Cold, June-Cold and similar catarrhal affections to see how few times in a given number of plays 
are forms of Has- o_o. ‘ Ly >. aod en 6 | the team will drop a ball. Each player must be at 
earn what you shou 0 for @ Hayes Method 0! 

treatment cures Asthma and Hay-ever to stay cured. | his respective position when the balls are tossed. 


Write for Book and Bulletin Y-193—FREE. | For example, if a contestant should miss a ball a 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., 600 Delaware Ave., BUFFALO, N.Y. } | and it should fly past him, he must first get it and ti 
= | retin with it to his position before the throwing iu cura oa 
Traveler Going Round the World | may begin again. While the first team is in the IS IDEAL 
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SILKIES 


THE FAMILY POULTRY FLOCK 


The Ornamental Bantams 


ANY of the bantams are merely ‘‘pocket 
M editions” of the larger breeds. Cochin, 

brahma and plymouth rock bantams look 
like standard birds of those breeds, which by some 
magic have been suddenly turned into dwarfs. 
The black and the white rose-comb bantams are 
diminutive counterparts of the graceful hamburgs. 
Polish bantams are merely smaller birds of the 
ordinary polish variety. 


THE SEBRIGHT FOWLS 


Sebright bantams, on the other hand, represent 
an idealized type. Sir John Sebright of England 
spent thirty years in creating and fixing their 
characteristics, which are unique. Both sexes are 
feathered alike, and the male lacks the flowing 
hackle, long tail and saddle feathers of most cocks. 
In poultry parlance, he is hen-feathered. Japa- 
nese bantams, too, constitute a distinctive breed 
and are very handsome. They are bred in three 
colors, black, white and white with black tail. 
Their legs are short, but they stand very erect, 
and in good specimens the widespreading tail 
almost touches the head. above the back. Game 
bantams are miniatures of the larger game birds, 
and the type is less grotesque in the reduced form. 

Of all the bantam family prob- 
ably the cochins, in four colors, 
buff, white, black and partridge, 
are the most popular in the United 
States. Although most of the ban- 
tam breeds have been created 
here or in England, the cochins 
came from China. At one time 
they were called pekings. Buff 
cochins have long been in high 
favor, and a well-bred bird—a 
fluffy, little brown ball—is a de- 
light to-the eye. Light brahmas 
are now bred in increasing num- 
bers. There is something about 
the markings of the brahmas that 
appeals to almost every admirer 
of well-bred poultry. 

Brahmas and cochins are the 
largest of the bantam class, but 
even they are mere midgets as 
compared with birds of standard weight—thirty 
ounces for the cocks and twenty-six ounces for 
the hens. In general, bantams are purely orna- 
mental, but these two breeds come hearest to being 
useful as well. Three of their eggs are equal to two 
ordinary hens’ eggs and are rather rich in quality, 
but the hens do not lay steadily. Both cochin and 
brahma hens are confirmed sitters and are often 
used to hatch pheasant or other high-priced eggs. 


BANTAMS AS PETS 

Few of the other bantams have any practical 
value, but all of them are among the most delight- 
ful of pets. When accustomed to human beings 
they become exceedingly friendly and can be 
picked up and handled like kittens; but if they 
are neglected, they become as wild as other fowls. 
Bantams, especially the cochins and brahmas, are 
ideal companions for children. Those two breeds 
are hardy, and the chickens are easy to raise. A 
very small house will accommodate them, and a 
flock of six or eight will need no other food than 
seraps from the family table, except, perhaps, a 
little cracked corn at night. Many a boy has turned 
a dry-goods box into comfortable quarters for a 
few bantams and has fed them without any ex- 
pense. Indeed, it is usually possible to make 
bantams pay a little profit, especially if the birds 
are well bred and well marked. There is always 
a demand for young stock and in the spring for 
eggs to set. 

It is best to give the bantams as much liberty as 
possible, yet they should be kept out of your own 
and your neighbor’s garden, or they will do more 
or less damage. They will get along very well in 
a small yard, if they have shade, grit and plenty 
of green stuff. Neither house nor yard should be 
damp, and the house should be tight enough so 
that the birds will not sleep in an uncomfortable 
draft. But it should be well ventilated, and ban- 
tams can stand pretty cold weather if they are 
protected from wind and dampness. 

Many professional men and many business men 
find recreation in breeding and caring for orna- 
mental bantams. The sebrights in silver and gold- 
en varieties are great favorities and delightful 
birds to raise. Their pert, saucy ways and stylish 
carriage make them always interesting to watch 
and to work with. They are very small—the cock 
weighs only twenty-six ounces and the hen only 
twenty-two. 

Japanese bantams are little aristocrats and need 
good care. They have the same standard weights 
as the sebrights, but their physical formation is 
entirely different. The japanese are among the 
most ornamental members of the bantam family. 


THE SILKIES 

Although silkies are not classed as bantams, 
they may well be placed in the same group, as 
they are very small and wholly ornamental, ex- 
cept that they are sometimes used for hatching 
pheasants’ eggs. In appearance they are like no 
other breed, for, instead of having webbed feathers 
of the ordinary kind, they are covered with long, 
white plumage of fine and silky texture. They 
have purple combs and faces and a fifth toe. 

It is difficult to raise bantam chickens before 








settled warm weather, and for 
that reason it is well to wait 
until late April or May before 
setting the eggs. Special care 
must be taken to keep the 
mother hen and her brood free 
from lice, from the attacks of 
which the youngsters quickly 
die. Persian insect powder 
should be dusted into the 
feathers and a very little grease 
applied to the head. 
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SANDPILE VILLAGE 


HE first summer, when the 
sand, dumped in the shade 
of a giant silver-poplar 
tree beside the house, was 
fresh, Sandpile Village looked 
like any ordinary sand pile. Six boys from five to 
ten years old—there were two families of them— 
dug and tunneled, turned hills into volcanoes and 
valieys into lakes, and did the usual things that 
children do with sand. It was the cave age. 

Then, one day near the end of the summer, the 
youngest boy found a small piece of wood that 
looked like the head and shoulders of a horse. He 
put a board across two stones and had a stable. 
A sliver of wood became a man. 

That first horse and that first man wintered out- 
doors. The rediscovery of them the second summer 
changed the current of life in the sand pile. Cher- 
ished for their antiquity, they became the founders 
of whole herds of wooden horses and whole crews 
of men, carved with jackknives. 

The sand, golden-yellow and very fine, from a 
gravel pit near by, had enough clay in it to make 
a natural hardpan. Thus the sand pile, trodden by 
feet and beaten by rain for a year, now rose only 
high enough to insure good drainage. Digging was 
out of the question. So began the log-cabin era of 
civilization. 

The boys divided the land, constructed fences 
and walls, built huts of sticks and stones and, be- 
cause the sand pile was in a farming community, 
played at farming. At first, ownership had been 
collective, but now the young farmers began to 
recognize one another’s property rights. 

Buildings of a more durable sort followed. The 





WHITE COCHIN BANTAMS 


boys learned to use boxes in making houses and 
barns with sloping roofs and with doors, windows 
and chimneys. They fashioned men and women, 
cows, oxen, horses, sheep, pigs and chickens. 
They devised hay wagons, stone drags, ploughs, 
harrows and cultivators. Gradually a village grew 
up, with a street running through it wide enough 
for a boy to walk in without upsetting the stone 
walls that bordered it on both sides. Most of the 
buildings were near the street. Behind them bare 
fields sloped gently away to a forest of grass 
struggling to win back the ground that Sandpile 
Village had taken from it. 

For seven years the boundaries of the second 
summer remained virtually unchanged. Stakes 
driven flush with the ground defined the corners 
of farm lots. Every September the boys took in 
their buildings ; every June they put them out and 
set in line the scattered stones of the walls. 

Every summer there was improvement; the re- 
sults of the spare hours of winter afternoons at 
the workbench appeared in new buildings, new 
dump carts, hayracks, ploughs with metal shares, 
yokes for oxen and movable stanchions for cattle, 
or in such refinements as barnyard gates and well 
sweeps. Paint of different colors marked breeds 
of cattle. You knew at a glance whether a cow 
was a Holstein, an Ayrshire or a Jersey. : 

In painting buildings the boys followed the 
styles that prevailed in the neighborhood—white 
with green blinds, yellow or red with white trim- 
mings, and light brown with dark brown trim- 
mings. The height of the buildings seldom exceeded 
a foot. The barns were larger than the houses. 
Men and women were about two inches tall. Paint 
formed their clothing, and in that, as in other 
Sandpile Village matters, custom was strong. The 
hired man always wore a red shirt and blue over- 
alls to distinguish him from his employer, who was 
usually dressed in sober black. In women’s clothes 
there was more variety. 

The boys early saw the yeed of currency. They 
made it of felt, cut with a gouge into small, ellipse- 
shaped pieces that were legal tender for every- 
thing in Sandpile Village, from the services of the 
carpenter—the boy most skillful with a knife—to 


the make-believe stock of the Sandpile grocery | the words Cave canem 


store. In the end the carpenter got 
most of the money. There was a real 
demand for his work. The youngest 
boy, careless with his money, was 
always poor. From time to time he 
urged that the supply of money be 
redistributed, but the majority was 
against him. 

Unconsciously, the boys were like 
the family of gods on Olympus in 
their half-personal relations with 
their ‘“‘men.”’ They sat in council over 
the small arguments and disputes 
that were inevitable. They interfered, 
often capriciously, in the Sandpile 
life. On the whole, however, their 
rule was harmonious. In nine years 
of play there was no serious quarrel. 
Once a boy in anger went home 
with his house and barn under his 
arms, but he returned the next day. 











SEBRIGHT BANTAM 


It is also noteworthy that 
Sandpile Village never 
suffered from an act of 
vandalism. 

There was no jail, no 
school, no church even. 
Play was suspended on 
Sunday. Ploughing, plant- 
ing and cultivating the 
fields, harvesting the 
crops of grass, oats and 
corn when they had grown 
an inch or two above the 
ground, hauling hay, cut- 
ting, splitting and stack- 
ing cord wood, keeping the 
walls and the grounds in 
order—such were the 
daily tasks. 

In later years, when 
the call of sports and of 
streams and woods be- 
came more urgent, when 
Sandpile Village had 
become famous in the countryside, so that grown 
people drove for miles to see it, and a noted edu- 
cator came half the length of the United States 
to study it, decadence set in. It was not visible. If 
anything, the village was neater than ever. But 
the play gradually lost its spontaneity, became 
self-conscious, and at last stopped. The boys had 
outgrown it. Sandpile Village, like Sweet Auburn, 
had become a deserted village, but with no Gold- 
smith to make it immortal. 
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NEW WAYS OF SERVING ICE CREAM 


RY making ice-cream chocolate drops by 

dipping ice cream that has been fashioned 

into cone shapes into melted chocolate. The 
chill of the ice cream will cause*the chocolate to 
harden before the ice cream melts. Keep the 
drops in a cool place until you are ready to serve 
them. 

Ice cream is also delicious when served in small 
pink, yellow or green gelatin cups. To make the 
cups, follow any of the jelly receipts that come 
with packages of gelatin. Mould the jelly in sher- 
bet glasses or in small moulds. When you are 
ready to serve the dessert, scoop out the centre of 
the jelly units and fill them with ice cream. 
That is also an excellent way to make a small 
quantity of ice cream go as far as possible. 
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GETTING RID OF A “GROUCH” 


HE superman or the seraphic woman 
who never gets up cross or with the feel- 
ing that gloom obscures the horizon has 
no need to read this. It is aimed at the plain 
person who has moods and who is honest 
enough to admit it. Of course “grouch” is not 

a proper or a desirable word, but neither is the 

condition of mind that it describes. Some one 

has said that it comes from a combination of 

the words “growl” and “ouch.” But no matter 

what its derivation is, ‘‘grouch” is so expres- 

sive a term that we may expect to see it in 

future dictionaries as a word in good standing. 
The reason for trying to find out where it came 
from is that that is the first thing to do when seek- 
ing to dispel a grouch. Find out where it came from. 
If there is a reason, treat that rather than the symp- 
toms. It is an early morning indication and should 
be taken in hand at once, or it may ruin a perfectly 
good day. 

There are people who come down to breakfast 
with all their “grief muscles” in play and in a 
frame of mind that would shame a grizzly bear, 
and lay it all to nerves, or indigestion, or sleep! 





WHITE JAPANESE BANTAMS 


feels that all is vanity. The day when they dis- 
covered the head of the family putting up on the 
dining-room wall a circus poster of a roaring lion 
they decided that the morning of what the boy 
calls “the grand grouch” was really a gleeful 
occasion. No self-respecting grouch will remain 
where it is laughed at, as any household may 
demonstrate to its entire satisfaction. 
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THE COOKING THERMOMETER 
Part I 


Ter: need of a trustworthy and definite method 
of determining when foods are sufficiently 
cooked is apparent to anyone who Ifas ever 
tried to cook. The inexperienced cook who must 
depend upon a cookbook or upon receipts that 
she finds elsewhere is often confronted with the 
question of just what is meant by cooking a roast 
in a “very hot oven’’ for fifteen minutes and then 
finishing the cooking in a “‘slow oven,” or by fry- 
ing croquettes in “very hot fat.’’ The roast and 
the croquettes are never twice alike, and the cook 
learns nothing that will help her in her next at- 
tempt. With experience her judgment of course 
improves, and failures become less frequent; but 
even experienced cooks when they have “done 
as usual” sometimes have watery custard, under- 
done meats, jelly that refuses to solidify, and 
fat-soaked doughnuts. 

To meet the need of a definite standard has 
come the cooking thermometer. Not many per- 
sons have yet learned how useful this instrument 
is, but the lessons in home economics now given 
in the public schools are spreading a knowledge 
of its value. 

The latest cookery books give temperatures 
with many receipts, and with a little practice 
you can learn the proper temperatures for cook- 
ing various foods according to the family tastes. 
The thermometer enables the housewife to serve 
wholesome foods without wasting time and mate- 
rial, and saves her the worry and disappointment 
caused by occasional failures and a constant state 
of uncertainty. 

The common method of testing the heat of an 
oven by seeing how many minutes it takes to 
brown a piece of paper, and that of testing jelly 
and candy by cooling a small amount in a saucer 
or letting a few drops fall into cold water, besides 
being untrustworthy are slow. You can insert the 
thermometer in any dish that you are cooking and 
leave it there until the cooking is finished. 

Besides its practical advantage, the thermom- 
eter has another advantage in the new interest in 
cooking that it arouses by giving a scientific and 
experi tal aspect to processes that are often 





ness, or the weather, when there is nothing the 
matter except a plain attack of crossness. They 
levy on the family’s overtaxed sympathy when 
they should say pleasantly, ‘‘I’m not fit company 
for man or beast this morning, and so far as I 
know it’s my own fault.’ There is nothing like 
facing a situation in all its native ugliness; it saves 
misunderstandings and brings forth the soft an- 
swers that turn away wrath. Of course there are 
occasions, when the cause for anger is serious, 
that cannot be managed in that way ; but the petty 
irritations will easily succumb. Such are the mo- 
ments when sunshine does not please us, when 
honey is too sweet, winter too cold, summer too 
warm. 

Is it not much better to admit the crossness 
rather than to snap out, ‘‘Why do you always wear 
that unbecoming dress?” or “Can’t you ever talk 
anything except shop?” 
or to use any of the famil- 
iar methods by which we 
inform the family that for 
the time being we are 
undesirable citizens? It 
dispels the fear that some- 
thing may be really wrong, 
or that some one has given 
offense. 

The members of a large 
family devised a number of 
amusing ways of announc- 
ing an unhappy frame of 
mind, ranging from quo- 
tations from Shakespeare 
to a feroeious dog, with 


WHITE POLISH 


beneath, which is 
the favorite of ahigh- 
school boy. 

When the young 
lady daughter of the 
house quotes, ‘‘Man 
delights me not,’’ 
they know that the 
situation must be 
serious; and when 
her small sister ap- 
pears with a certain 
doll that displays its 
sawdust stuffing 
shamelessly, they 
understand that she 


mere routine and sometimes close to drudgery. To 


thermometer costs. 

The best type of instrument for general use is 
the one commonly used in chemical laboratories 
—a slender glass cylinder somewhat smaller in 
diameter than an ordinary lead pencil, and about 
fourteen inches long. It is marked with the centi- 
grade scale from 25° below zero to 300° above, a 
scale quite adequate for household purposes. 
Some thermometers are marked with both the 
centigrade and the Fahrenheit scale, but they 
have no considerable advantage for household 
purposes over that marked with the centigrade 
scale alone. There are also various thermometers 
made for special purposes, as making candy (The 








Candy Thermometer in the Girls’ Page, February 
2, 1911) or cooking meat, but one with the range 
above mentioned answers every 
purpose. Chemists, druggists 
and hardware dealers sell such 
thermometers for about a dol- 
lar and ahalf. All temperatures 
given in this article are centi- 
grade. If for any reason you 
wish to change from one scale 
to the other, you can do so easily 
by using the following formulas: 


CxX18+32=F 
F — 32+18=C 

Since a thermometer is made 
of glass, it may break if you 
take it from one extreme of tem- 
perature and subject it imme- 
diately to the other extreme, 
although from the temperature 
of the room you can safely sub- 
ject it to either extreme. If you 
turn it mercury end up, the mer- 
ecury may divide and in some 
cases will not reunite. Usually, however, shaking 
it with the mereury end down will restore it to 
its former condition. There is less danger that 
that accident will occur if you keep the ther- 
mometer hanging bulb down. 

The temperatures given in Part II of this article 
in some cases are not absolute. Temperatures 
vary somewhat, since each cook must adapt them 
in some degree to the tastes of her family. That 
applies particularly to meats. The temperatures 
given are intended to furnish an accurate working 
basis, so that with a little experimenting you can 
make a list suited to your own particular require- 
ments. In all tests the bulb of the thermometer 
should be in the cooking mixture, but should not 
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touch the bottom of the vessel. 


many women that alone is worth more than the . 
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SPRAINS 


SPRAIN is an injury to a joint that is 
not severe enough to produce a disloca- 
tion or a fracture; the damage is con- 
fined to stretching or lacerating the 
ligaments. Any joint is liable to sprain, 
but the more movable joints, such as 
the hip and the shoulder, are less liable than the 
ankle, the joints of the foot and the wrist ; the knee, 
too, suffers frequently. A joint that has once been 
sprained is liable to a recurrence of the trouble 
from a comparatively slight injury. 

The first symptom is pain, which may be very 
severe and the sufferer finds it impossible to use the 
joint. Then follows swelling, owing to the effusion 
of blood and serous fluid into and round the joint, 
and almost always the skin becomes discolored 
as the effused blood finds its way to the surface. 
Because the layers of fibrous tissue sometimes 
prevent the blood from reaching the surface di- 
rectly, the black-and-blue stain may appear at 
some distance from the actual seat of injury. A 
slight sprain is well in a week or ten days, but the 
more serious injuries incapacitate the sufferer for 
several weeks and sometimes leave him with a 
permanent weakness or stiffness of the joint. 

The first thing to do in case of a sprain, whether 
slight or severe, is to keep the joint quiet and to 
make cold applications by means of an ice bag 
applied over a layer of flannel. Cold is better than 
heat, for, although it may not be so soothing to the 


























patient, it restricts the effusion of blood and pre- 
vents excessive swelling. Do not keep the joint 
motionless too long lest adhesions form and cause 
massage the joint. At first a gentle massage once 
a day is sufficient, but after two days the massage 
should be given two or three times a day and the 
patient should begin cautious movements of the 
with an elastic bandage. 

The treatment here outlined is useful in sprains 
of moderate intensity; in more severe cases the 
attention of the surgeon may be necessary. 

A SPRINKLING OF SUGAR 
Pm OU must have felt dreadfully when your 
Aunt Sally left!” cried Belle. ‘She is 
‘| just the sweetest woman, isn’t she?” 
thusiastically. ‘And she doesn’t use her 
sugar only for sweetening, either.” 

**What do you mean, Mary? Is there anything 
else to do with sugar except sweeten?” 
father enlightened me. He says Aunt Sally uses it 
just as the stonecutters do. When they wish to fit 
the blocks together in a fine piece of work, they 
sprinkle a layer of sugar between the surfaces to 
hair’s breadth, and then they turn on a stream of 
hot water and melt the sugar away. That’s what 
Aunt Sally does. Whenever she sees a little fric- 
tion, or something a bit out of place, she drops in a 
humor,—and whisk! everything slides neatly into 
its own place. 

‘*When she came, for example, Bridget was cross 
as two sticks. She didn’t want any company to 
to bother with conserving wheat and sugar, as we 
had to then. I was worried and cross about it, too, 
and everything seemed such hard work. 

“Well, along came Aunt Sally—all full of enthu- 
year?’ she said at the supper table. ‘This matter of 
substitutes makes housekeeping thrilling. May I 
go out in the kitchen later in the evening and get 
acquainted with your Bridget? This is the best corn 
These things take a real cook!’ 

“After that, Bridget’s objections to company 
and to conserving vanished into thin air, and there 
was an exchange of receipts that was appreciated 
see the sport of a problem. 

“Then Ned had been dreadful about doing er- 
rands. But he discovered that they were fun, too, 
after Aunt Sally equipped him with a messenger- 
strap over his shoulder, and taught him to ‘report 
for duty’ with a snappy little salute. And ‘playing 
soldier’ helped marvelously in keeping his shoes 
shined and his ‘coats tidy. 

We had been bothering him to death with unim- 
portant things, I fancy; but we never thought 
about it till Aunt Sally fixed a sign for his door: 
VERY BUSY. 
IMPORTANT BUSINESS. 
That brought the matter home, and now the poor 
dear writes his sermons in peace. 

“Then she took up my case and helped me plan 
I feel since then like an engine that’s been off the 
track and has got back on the rails again. Those 
are only a few of the many, many little things she 
did, but the whole household felt her influence. 


permanent stiffness. About the third day begin to 
joint. At that time the splint should be replaced 
oe @¢ 
“Sweet as sugar!” agreed Mary en- 
“Yes, there is; but I didn’t know it myself until 
prevent friction. They can adjust the blocks to a 
little handful of her sugar,—her tact and her good 
wait on, she said, and more especially she hated 
siasm. ‘Isn’t it great sport to keep house this 
bread I ever tasted. I must have her receipt for it. 
* by the whole family. Moreover, I, too, began to 
boy’s cap and a businesslike leather pouch to 
“Next she turned her attention to poor father. 
DO NOT DISTURB EXCEPT FOR 
out my work and make a schedule and a budget. 
It was just a touch here and there—many of the 





things I had been tugging at with all my might 
without making them even budge. For her they 
just seemed to slip into place. Hereafter I shall 
know enough to use sugar myself!” 
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THE TRUCULENT WHITE ELEPHANT 


HE white elephant is not what the word im- 
plies—white. It is gray, Mr. G. P. Ingersoll 
tells us in the Guide to Nature, and it has the 
distinctive marks of the albino. It has the light- 
colored iris of the eye, white toenails, white or 
reddish hair, and pink skin near the end of the 
trunk and underneath the body. 

White elephants are comparatively rare; only a 
few are in captivity. Four or five are kept near 
the palace at Bangkok in Siam. I found them, says 
the writer, comfortably housed, with a stout teak- 
wood fence inclosing a small space round their 
stables. Chains and ropes are used to fasten the 
elephants, and a keeper is always at hand to keep 
watch over them. 

It is one of the sights of Bangkok to visit the 
white elephants and to see them bathe. The keep- 
ers take them out early in the day, before there is 
much traffic. Early one hot morning I motored to 
Dusit Park and arrived just as two of the white 
elephants came along with their keepers. No one 
else was on the driveway, and with my motor I 
followed within a hundred feet of the second ele- 
phant, when suddenly he wheeled round in a 
threatening manner. The keeper motioned me to 
get away, and my chauffeur turned down a side 
street. I heard later that this very elephant, in 
one of his sudden fits of temper only a few days 
before, had upset a trolley car and wrecked an 
automobile. 

For more than an hour I-watched another white 
elephant at the Grand Chakri palace. After some 
prodding the beast left the grounds, but when he 
reached the street the crowd of people raised his 
ire, and he charged first one way and then the other. 
Finally, he shuffled back to his shed in the palace 
grounds and refused to move. 

The Siamese reverence the white elephant. Like 
our eagle, he is a symbol on the national coat of 
arms, on the buttons of officials and on the deco- 
rative flag. The old flag of Siam was red, with the 
image of a white elephant in the centre, but a recent 
royal decree changed the flag to red—white—blue 
—white—red, in alternate stripes. 
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THE HOME OF GEN. DANIEL 
MORGAN 


SUBSCRIBER who was interested in The 
A Companion’s recent account of the respect 

- shown to Mount Vernon during the Civil 
War has called to our attention another historic 
place that received similar respect and protection 
—the home of Gen. Daniel Morgan, of Revolution- 
ary fame. 

During the summer of 1912, says our friend, I 
was visiting in the Shenandoah Valley, and in 
going from Shepherdstown to Harpers Ferry 
passed a little village called Morgans Grove. My 
attention was attracted to a large, two-story stone 
house, which I discovered to be the old home of 
Gen. Daniel Morgan, the commander of the famous 
““Morgan’s Rifle Corps.” At that house Col. Morgan 
organized his famous regiment of riflemen and 
marched to Boston, a distance of six hundred 
miles, to join Washington’s army. The men were 
dressed in deerskin coats and coonskin caps and 
were armed with those long- barreled rifles that 
they used with such telling effect in the battles of 
the Revolution. At the battle of Saratoga, when 
Burgoyne asked why the officers of his army who 
were killed had been shot in the head, he was 
informed that it was the Morgan riflemen who were 
responsible. He remarked that it was of no use to 
fight such an army and that he might as well sur- 
render. 

The old stone house at Morgans Grove stood 
unmolested during the Civil War. Both Confeder- 
ate and Federal soldiers held it in almost sacred 
reverence. Early’s men and Sheridan’s swept past 
it on their raids in the valley, yet the home of the 
Morgans continued to stand as a noble monument 
to the memory of the great general who helped to 
gain our independence. 
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ON THE MAGIC LINE 


ESCRIBING the border country of California 

in Travel, Mr. M. E. Edwards vividly illus- 

trates the legal importance of the interna- 
tional boundary line. From Yuma to the sea, he 
says, for two hundred rough, rocky miles the tur- 
bulent territory of Lower California joins our own— 
or is separated from it—by this magic line, depend- 
ing on the humor of the border sheriffs at particular 
moments. A boundary, they used to tell us in 
school, is an imaginary line between two countries. 
But in various jails hard by that long row of stone 
obelisks which marches from the Texas coast to 
the Pacific, marking where the United States quits 
and trouble begins, there are many sad persons 
who deny that this boundary is imaginary. 

Once, at Calexico, a fugitive from American 
justice, hard pressed by the Yankee police, fell 
sprawling fairly across this line with his head and 
shoulders in Mexico, his feet in California. Right 
manfully his Mexican friends seized him by the 
hair and hands, seeking to drag him over to safety. 
But an American policeman fell heavily on the 
fugitive’s feet, placed the muzzle of a pistol against 
the American part of his anatomy and bawled 
such ominous threats that the runaway squirmed 
hastily back to his own country, 

More than one border bad man has bitten the 
desert dust because he did not know exactly where 
this line was—or did not reach it in time. 
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A CAUTIOUS PURCHASER 


HE Washington Times tells of an Irishman 
who went into a jeweler’s to buy a clock. 
The clerk showed him one for ten dollars. 

“What, ten dollars for that bit of a clock!” Pat 
= “Is there anything wonderful about 
ce? 

“Yes,” said the clerk. “This is an eight-day 
clock.” 

“And what’s that?’ inquired Pat. 

“Why,” answered the shopman, “it goes eight 
days without winding.” 

Pat scratched his head in bewilderment. ‘So 
much as that?” he said. “Well, there’s one ques- 
tion I'd like to be after asking you. If it goes eight 
days without winding, I'l like to know how long 
will it go if you wind it?” 








Cleaner 


Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





You Must Remove the Film 


Your teeth are not rightly cleaned if 
they discolor or decay, if tartar forms or 
pyorrhea starts. 


You may brush them twice daily, but 


| the great tooth wrecker—a slimy film— 
| is not being ended by it. 


The cause of most tooth troubles is 
an ever-present film. You feel it with 
your tongue. That is what discolors— 
not your teeth. It is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. So it is that film, not merely 


A Ten-Day 


We ask you to try it, to watch its 
effects, then look at your teeth in ten 
days. It will change all your ideas on 
teeth cleaning. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is 
albuminous matter. The object of Pep- 
sodent is to dissolve it, then to constantly 
combat it. 


This way is made possible by a new 
discovery. A harmless method has 
been found to activate the pepsin. Five 
governments have already granted 
patents. The old activating agent was 
an acid, harmful to the teeth. And pepsin 
must be activated. 


food debris, which the tooth brush must 
combat. 





The tooth brush alone is inadequate. 
The film is clinging. It gets into crevices, 
hardens and stays. The old methods 
of teeth cleaning fail to dissolve it. 


Dental science, after many years of 
searching, has found a way to combat it. 
Able authorities have proved this fact 
by convincing clinical tests. Leading 
dentists everywhere accept it. 


This way is now embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. And we 
gladly supply a 10-Day Tube for anyone 
to test. 


Revelation 


We urge you to prove Pepsodent 
as dentists prove it — by actual appli- 
cation. See the results, read the rea- 
son for them, and decide for yourself 
about it. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Use like any tooth paste. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the slimy film. See 
how teeth whiten as the fixed film dis- 
appears. 


Do this for your sake and your chil- 
dren’s sake. Learn the better way to 
clean teeth. The results will show you 
very quickly that this way is right. Cut 
out the coupon now. 








Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on activated 
pepsin. An efficient film combatant, now 
endorsed by dentists everywhere and 
sold by druggists in large tubes. 
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Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CoO., 
Dept. 522, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail Ten-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


























White House 
Coffee 


‘1d Teas 


The coming of National Prohibition will make a 
new and increased demand for both coffee and 
teas. They are wholesome and satisfying, and their 
more general use will certainly be of material as- 
sistance in solving the great problems of the day. 


White House Coffee and Teas are supreme among 
their kind, and are sold in sealed air-tight packages 
that keep all goodness in, alJ badness out. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Principal Coffee Roasters 





Boston—Chicago 
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And right into the top of the honeymoon 
trunk went a package of Ivory Soap Flakes | 


ILMY bits of lingerie, silken stockings, exquisite blouses, and 
the hundred and one articles of dainty finery that a bride holds 
dear, should never be entrusted to the indifferent attentions of \ 
/ a strange laundress. \ 


| Even while traveling, it’s so easy to keep one’s intimate belongings 
| fresh and spotless with Ivory Soap Flakes. 


A little warm water in the hotel washbow], a dash of these gossamer 
flakes of pure white Ivory Soap—and you have a thick foamy suds 
that cleanses quickly, without rubbing, and without the slightest 
injury to color, delicate fabric or trimming. 


And when the honeymoon is over, and one has housekeeping prob- 
lems to solve, Ivory Soap Flakes extends its usefulness. Fine linens, 
fleecy wool blankets, curtains and hangings last longer and look 
better if they are washed with these snowlike flakes of genuine 
Ivory Soap. 


At your dealer’ s 
A generous package for Lic 


-\ IVORY SOAP FLAKES 


1 The Ideal Soap for Fine Laundering in 
} the Ideal Form for Fine Laundering 





